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door. The same woman with soft feet opened the door and stood 
before him. His eyes lowered, he held out his bowl for alms. When he 
received the food he left. That was the rule of the bhikshus. 


E went back to the same lane the next day. He knocked at the same 


He had received alms from countless women at countless doors, but 
he had never raised his eyes to look at them. He knew that, of all the five 
senses, the eye was the most vulnerable to sin. The eye, easily enchanted 
by the beauty of the world, led man astray. A man who was caught in the 
net of maya suffered. It was the eye that deceived. The wise man, therefore, 
kept his eyes shut, refused to be deceived and so saved himself from 
suffering. That was why he never raised his eyes to see whose hands gave 
him alms. 


Even at the door he didn’t lift his eyes to look at the face of the woman 
who received him everyday. He only saw a pair of soft feet come to the door 
for a moment and then disappear. 


After the first day, he went back to that door the next day and the day 
after. He went back to it again and again. The woman always gave him alms 
with great reverence. , 


That day it was basant panchami. Yellow sarees fluttered in the breeze 
in every house, in every lane. It seemed as if mustard flowers were blooming 
in the lanes instead of in the fields, and that marigolds had filled all the 
houses with their fragrance. 


That day he knocked at the same door. The same woman with soft feet 
came to the door again. But that day her feet were painted with mehndi 
With his eyes lowered he looked at those feet and was astonished to see 
10Ww beautiful mehndi looked on fair feet. The feet of that woman, with 
nehndi designs, were like works of art. He stared at them as if in a trance. 
te forgot to beg for alms. 


"Bhikshuji, please hurry up! It's a festival day today." 
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He had never heard her voice before. As he lifted his bowl for alms, 
he couldn't resist lifting his eyes. And then he couldn't lower them again. 
He was fascinated by the beauty of that woman. Her face was like the moon, 
her hair was dark like rain clouds, her eyes were like the eyes of a doe, her 
neck was graceful like that of a peacock, her breasts were like ripe pears, 
her hips were heavy, her waist was thin, her saree was yellow like the flowers 
of the mustard and she wore a red bindi on her forehead. He was so 
enchanted that he gazed at her without being conscious of anything else 
around him. 


The woman was shocked. The plate, full of food, slipped from her hand 
and fell to the ground. 


On that sacred day, Sanjaya returned to his monastery with an empty 
bowl. He was very perturbed. 


"Have | fallen in love?" he wondered. 

He thought for a long time, but he remained confused. It was as if he 
had lost his reason. Finally, he went to Ananda and said, "Prabhu, | am very 
perturbed." 

Ananda looked at him searchingly and asked, "Why?" 

"Because of a woman." 

"A woman?" 

"Yes, a woman." Then Sanjaya told him his sad story. 

Ananda stared at Sanjaya in surprise as he narrated his tale. Then he 
closed his eyes and remained silent for sometime. After a while he opened 
his eyes and said, "Bandhy, city streets and houses spread before us nets 
of attachment. The rule for a bhikshu is that he should wander from street 
to street and from door to door. One day he should ask for alms at one house 
and the next day at another. O fool, you didn't obey thatrule. You did exactly 
what Sundersamudra did." 


"What did Sundersamudra do?" 


"Don’t you know what Sundersamudra did?" 
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"No, Prabhu, | don't know what Sundersamudra did." 


| Then Ananda told Sanjaya the story of Sundersamudra. 


The Story of Sundersamudra 
_ It was Janamashtami. The night was lovely and the stars twinkled 
amidst the clouds in the sky. An old man and an old woman sat in the 
darkness of their haveli weeping bitterly. 

A dancing girl, who was passing by, stopped and asked them in 
surprise, "Why are you weeping so bitterly? What misfortune has befallen 
you, that on Janamashtami day, when every man, woman and child is full of 
joyous celebration, you sit here shedding tears?" 

They replied sorrowfully, "Oh, we'll never celebrate Janamashtami or 
Holi or Diwali again! We have lost our son. Every moment of our lives 
reminds us of him. We can do nothing but weep." 

"You have lost your son!" 


"Yes, we had only one son. We have lost him. Now there is nothing 
but darkness for us in this world." 


ae did you lose him?" 

"One day, Lord Buddha walked through this town. The sermon he 
preached so influenced our son that he gave up his life of pleasure, shaved 
his head, put on yellow robes and joined the disciples of the Sakyamuni." 

"What is your son’s name?" 

"Sundersamudra." 


"lll bring him back." 


"You don’t know what you are saying, woman! Has a follower of the 
Sakyamuni ever returned?" 
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The dancing girl got annoyed and said, "If he is a muni of one kind, | 
am a muni of another kind." Then she left. 


She made inquiries about the Sakyamuni.and discovered the name of 
the town where he was staying and found out where the bhikshus went to 
beg for food. She went to that town and rented a large haveli to live in. 


Sundersamudra used to go to that town everyday with his bowl to beg 
for alms. He wandered from lane to lane begging. One day he happened 
to pass through the lane in which the dancing girl had rented a haveli. The 
dancing girl had, of course, been looking out for him. She went down to the 
door herself with a plate full of food. She talked so sweetly while she gave 
him alms that Sundersamudra went back to her lane the next day and stood 
in front of the door of her house. 


He became so attached to that house that he stopped wandering from 
lane to lane. He would go and stand before her door everyday and leave 
with his bowl full of food. 


One day the dancing girl cleverly suggested, "Bhikshuji, if your rules 
permit, why don’t you stay here today and eat your food. My home will be 
blessed and will be filled with the radiance of the four moons." 


Sundersamudra thought for a while and then said to himself, "Tathagata 
never turned down anyone’s request. He didn’t even refuse to eat meat 
when one fool offered it to him. |, too, should follow the same principle of 
action.” 


So, that day Sundersamudra sat in the verandah of the dancing girl's 
house and ate his food. The following day the dancing girl made the same 
request and once again Sundersamudra accepted her invitation. Well, 
Sundersamudra began to sit in that verandah everyday to eat his food. 


After having persuaded Sundersamudra to eat in the verandah of her 
house, the dancing girl bribed the children of the lane to scream and shout 
near her house the moment the bhikshu sat down to eat his food. 


"Raise a lot of noise and dust," she urged them. "I shall pretend to be 
angry and shall scold you. But you should refuse to obey." 
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The next day the children did as they had been asked to. The dancing 
girl shouted at them angrily, but the children turned a deaf ear to all that she 
said. 


When Sundersamudra sat down to eat his focd, the dancing girl stood 
before him with folded hands and said , "Prabhu, the children of the lane are 
very naughty. They make a lot of noise and raise a lot of dust, and they don’t 

let you eat in peace. | shall be deeply honoured if you would come inside 
and eat your food." 


Sundersamudra once again recalled the Buddha's principles of action 
and quietly accepted the dancing girl's suggestion. From that day onwards 
Sundersamudra began to eat his food inside the house. 


When he sat down to eat, the dancing girl served him with great 
reverence. But while she waited on him, she did not fail to reveal her charms 
and graces. How very graceful she was and how very beautiful! Her face 
was fair, her cheeks were like ripe pomegranates, her plaited hair swayed 
with the sensuousness of a snake, her eyebrows were like two bows, her 
breasts were round and full, her waist was thin, and her hips were heavy. 
Whenever Sundersamudra glanced at her he began to feel weak with desire. 


The all-knowing and wise Tathagata soon realized that one of his 
bhikshus was in trouble. Those days Tathagata was living with the monks 
of his order in Ananthapandaka’s garden on the outskirts of Sravasthi. He 
called ail the monks of his order together to listen to a sermon. When they 
had all gathered together, Tathagata sat cross-legged under a mango tree 
with his eyes shut. After some time he opened his eyes and gazed at the 
assembled monks. Then his eyes, full of wisdom and compassion, settled 
on Sundersamudra’s face. He gazed Steadily at him for a while, and then 
asked him, "Sundersamudra, why is your heart so perturbed?" 


Sundersamudra lowered his head and slowly stammered in reply, "O — 
Tathagata, | have formed an attachment." | 


Tathagata continued to gaze at him and then said , ‘Attachment causes 
suffering. Desire ruins man. Even those monkeys, who understood the 
dangers of enchantment and desire and turned away from it, are superior to 
men who long for worldly pleasure." 
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The bhikshus then asked him, "Tathagata, who were those good 
monkeys and where did they live?" 


"Haven't you heard the story of the good monkeys?" 
The Jataka Tale of the Good Monkeys 


Years and years ago, far from the realms of man, there lived, at the 
foothills of the Himalayas, a large family of monkeys. One day it so hap- 
pened that a hunter wandered into the forest where they lived. After much 
effort he managed to trap one of the monkeys. He took that monkey to 
Benaras and offered him to the King as a gift. 


The monkey served the King so faithfully that after a while the King 
offered the monkey his freedom. When that monkey at last returned home, 
all the monkeys of his family surrounded him. 

"O bandhu," they asked him, "Where were you all these days?" 

"O bandhu, | was amongst human beings." 

"Amongst human beings! Really? Tell us what they are like." 

"O bandhu, don’t ask me that!" 

"But we want to know." 

"Alright, if you insist, let me teil you. Like us, human beings are also 
divided into males and females. The human male, however, has long hair 
on his chin and the human female has large breasts, so large that they 
bounce. The female, with large breasts, entices the male with the long 


beard, traps him in nets of desire, and makes him suffer." 


The monkeys stopped their ears with both their hands and said, 
"Enough, bandhu, enough! We have heard enough!" 


Then the monkeys decided to leave forever the place where they had 
heard the tale of evil deeds. 
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Tathagata ended the story and fell silent. Then, a while later, he said, 
"O bhikshus, | was that monkey who told the tale and you were the monkeys 
who heard it." 


One of the bhikshu’s asked with surprise, "O Tathagata, how do women 
make men suffer? Aren't men stronger and women weaker?" 


Tathagata said, "O innocent birds! So what if women are ohyslonlly 
weaker. They are cleverer than men and they disarm them with their 
cleverness. Haven't you heard the Jataka tale about the clever princess?" 


"No, Tathagata." 
The Jataka Tale About the Clever Princess 


A long, long time ago, the King of Benaras went to Taxila to acquire 
knowledge. He became very learned and very wise. 


The King had a daughter. He looked after her with great care and 
guarded her with great zeal. He didn’t want her to fall into bad ways. Buta 
woman, even if she is locked up behind seven doors, cannot be prevented 
from doing mischief. 


Despite all the precautions of the King, the Princess caught the eye of 
a singer. The palace, however, was so well guarded that the Princess and 
the singer could never meet each other. 


The singer confessed to his old maid-servant that he was in love with 
the Princess. He persuaded the maid-servant to go to the palace. She went 
to the palace and became the maid of the Princess. She waited for the right 
moment to give the singer’s message to the Princess. 


One day as she was sitting combing the hair of the Princess and 
searching for lice, she deliberately scratched the head of the Princess with 
her nails. The Princess, who was familiar with the tricks of enticement and 
love, at once guessed that the maid had a secret message for her. 


She said, "Arree, why don’t you give me his message? Speak!" 
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The maid took courage and said, “He wants to know how the two of you 
can meet.” 


The Princess replied, “What's so difficult about that! Tell him: a trained 
elephant, a dark and cloudy night and a gentle wrist.” | 


The maid gave the Princess’s message to the singer. The singer, too, 
was experienced in the game. He understood the message at once. 


He trained an elephant and persuaded a young boy to help him. Then 
one night, when the skies were covered with the dark clouds of sawan, he 
mounted his elephant, asked the boy to sit next to him, and went to wait for 
the Princess below the palace walls. 


That night the Princess declared to the King, “Maharaj, the rain tonight 
is delightful. | want to bathe in it.” 


The King tried in vain to dissuade her. But the Princess insisted on 
going out into the dark night to bathe in the rain. She walked upto the parapet 
of the wall below which the singer was waiting for her on his elephant. 


The King, once again, protested, but to no avail. So he followed her 
out into the rain to keep an eye on her. When she began to disrobe, he 
averted his gaze, but did not let go of her wrist. 


The Princess, however, was far too clever for the King. She pretended 
that she needed both her hands to unlace her dress and urged the King to 
release her wrist for a moment. Immediately afterwards she placed the wrist 
of the boy in the King’s hand and jumped down to meet the singer waiting 
for her on his elephant. Both of them disappeared into the night. 


In the darkness the King didn’t guess that he had been fooled. He 
continued to stand with his face averted holding the wrist of the boy. After 
a while, his face still turned away, he walked back to the palace. He pushed 
the boy into his daughter’s room without realizing his mistake, and locked it 
from the outside. 


Only the next morning did he learn that the Princess had eloped with 


the singer. The King admitted defeat and confessed that it was impossible 
to guard awoman. “She can vanish even as you are holding her wrist!” 
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After he had finished the tale, Tathagata sat for a long while in silence. 
Then he said, "O bhikshus, do you know who that King was? | was that King 
and had occupied the throne of Benaras in one of my previous births. That 
Princess was my eeeuee: 


Then after a pause, he added, "| could decipher the mysteries of Nature, 
but | could never understand the secrets of a woman." | 
‘ie 
Sundersamudra suddenly woke up as if from a trance. He realized how 
dangerous the beauty of a woman could be and resolved to free himself from 
the trap of the dancing girl. He promised that he would go and tell her never 
to wait for him again. 


When he reached the house of the dancing girl that day, she greeted 
him with reverence and, as usual, invited him into her house. 


That day she had persuaded the children of the lane to shout and play 
in the verandah of her haveli. She went out and scolded them, but they 
refused to pay any attention to her. Then the dancing girl stood with folded 
hands before Sundersamudra and said, "Bhikshuji, these children are 
naughty and cannot be dissuaded from playing in the verandah. They tease 
you and disturb you. So, please come upstairs and eat your food in peace." 


Sundersamudra hesitated at first. Then he said to himself, "People are 
like children. Their wishes ought to be fulfilled. That is the Buddhist principle 
of action. Besides, | shall never eat food in this house again. Who knows 
where |'ll be tomorrow and who will own this haveli?" 


So, he stood up and followed the dancing girl upstairs. As he climbed 
one step at a time, he kept his eyes lowered. He didn't pay attention to the 
woman walking ahead of him. But the dancing girl, who was leading the way, 
sometimes stopped suddenly as if she was tired. Every time she did so, 
Sundersamudra bumped into her soft and sensuous body. 


When they reached the terrace, the dancing girl made Sundersamudra 
sit in an alcove decorated with flowers. Then, pretending that the climb had 
tired her, she sat down near him. 


O bandu, a woman knows at least forty tricks to entrap a man! The 
dancing girl knew all of them well! First she yawned and raised her naked 
arms above her head. Then she suddenly felt shy and lowered them with a 
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coy smile. Then she looked at her nails and played with her fingers. Then 
she took the end of her saree between her teeth and blushed. Then, for no 
reason at all, she giggled uncontrollably. Then, immediately afterwards, she 
covered her face with her hands. Then spoke loudly. Then she whispered 
softly. 


At first, as if she was shy, she sat at a distance from Sundersamudra. 
Soon afterwards she moved up close to him. Once she let the end of her 
saree slip down her breasts, only to quickly pick it up again and cover herself. 
Once she lifted her saree to show her legs and then quickly pulled it down 
again. Later she arched her body so far back that her clothes burst open to 
reveal her breasts, but she hurriedly covered herself up again. Once she 
leaned so close to him that her lips almost touched his lips, but she shyly 
drew back again. 


O bandhu, Sundersamudra was completely bewitched! He forgot that 
he was a bhikshu. She was already burning with passion, and when she saw 
that he couldn’t resist her anymore, that shameless woman tore off all her 
clothes and pulled off Sundersamudra’s clothes too. They hugged each 
other. Their bodies pressed against each other, their limb twined around 
each other, they.... 


Suddenly, Ananda fell silent. 
Sanjaya asked, with a tremor in his voice, "Then what happened?" 


"Then what happened?" Ananda laughed and said, "Tathagata saw 
everything from where he sat under a tree. He saw what that shameless 
woman was doing to one of his bhikshus in an alcove decorated with flowers 
ina haveliin Sravasthi. Their bodies were about to dissolve into one another, 
when Amitabha appeared in a vision before Sundersamudra. At once, 
Sundersamudra came to his senses. He was saved from being drowned in 
the river of desire." 


On completing this story, Ananda became silent. 
Sanjaya sat for a while lost in thought. Then he sighed and said, "Those 
were indeed blissful years when Tathagata lived in our midst. He could 


aiways lead a man, who was enchanted by a woman, back to the path of 
duty and truth." | 
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Then, after a brief pause, he asked, "Who will now save me from the 
deceptive charms of a woman!" 


Ananda said, "I will give you the same advice that.Amitabha gave me. 
He said -- Ananda, henceforth, you must be your own guiding lamp." 


‘When Sanjaya heard that he thought for while and then said, "! shall. 
be my own guiding lamp." — 


So, the next day, as he left for the town with his begging bowl, he vowed 
to himself that he would not go to the lane in which that woman lived. But 
when he reached the town, he noticed that every path lead to her lane. No 
matter what path he took he felt that it turned back to that lane and led to the 
door of her house. He stopped walking and stood in thought for a while. 


How small Sravasthi seemed that day! He knew every lane and alley 
of that town. He had begged in each lane, he had asked for alms at each 
door. But that day he saw only one lane and one door, where she stood 
waiting for him with a plate full of food. He tried to think of the other lanes 
in the town. To his surprise, he realized that the lanes of the town were 
spread before him like a net. And that in every lane there were doors at 
which women stood with plates full of food for the monks who begged for 
alms. Lanes, doors, women. He reminded himself they were all nets of 
maya. Then he recalled the story of the good monkeys who had not only 
plugged their ears when they had heard about the deceptive charms of 
women but had also left the place where they had heard the story of sin. 


"| should also leave this town," he said to himself. 


Then Sanjaya turned his back on the town and walked towards the 
forest. Soon he left all the lanes, doors, and women behind. He wandered 
through thick and lonely forests. 


One day, he saw an ashoka tree in bloom in a forest. He stopped under 
its shade and sat down to meditate. 


It was the season of basant again. The mustard fields were full of 
yellow flowers. Marigold flowers had filled the air with their fragrance. The 
ashoka tree was so laden with leaves and flowers that its branches almost 
touched the ground. 
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When Sanjaya saw the beauty of the world around him, his heart was 
filled with ecstasy. He gazed at the ashoka tree for a long time. Then, in 
astonishment, he said, "O God, | wonder if a woman has injured this ashoka 
tree that it is so full of flowers!" At once, he was attracted by the beauty and 
delicacy of some mehndi bushes near by. "Did those mehndi bushes, so 
lovely and delicate, inspire that ashoka tree?" It was then that the image of 
that beautiful woman, in a yellow saree, rose once more before his eyes. 
Spelibound, he gazed at the vision for a long time in a trance. When he 
recovered consciousness, he said to himself with a start, "| am, once again, 
getting trapped in the nets of desire." 


He got up and said, "| had sinful dreams under this tree. | must leave 
this spot at once." 


Then Sanjaya went on a long journey again. He wandered aimlessly 
through many forests. Days passed, years went by, flowers blossomed and 
seasons changed. Each season brought with it its own splendour, its own 
delight, and then vanished. Each season caused Sanjaya pain. Each 
season stirred the river of memories and left traces of sorrow. The yellow 
fields of mustard flowers, the air trembling with music, the sweet smell of 
mangoes, the swift wings of butterflies, the hum of the slow bee over honeyed 
flowers, the call of the koe/ heavy with grief, the fragrance of the champak, 
the sad jingle of bells on a dancer's feet. Every moment reminded him of 
the world he had left behind. And the image of that beautiful woman stood 
before him always. | 


Sanjaya began to wonder if every path, in every wild forest, led back 
to her door. He thought about it for a long time and concluded that the 
seasons were in secret league with the guardians of the five senses, and 
that the five senses invited suffering. He also concluded that a man could 
get trapped in the nets of desire in a number of ways. When he touched a 
soft petal or heard a gentle tune, when he was carried away on the wings of 
some delicate fragrance or was enraptured by a gorgeous colour. The truth 
was that everything in the world could cause sorrow. When Sanjaya realized 
this he was very sad. In his grief he said, "There are lanes in a town and 
seasons in a forest. How can | escape the net of desire?" 


Sanjaya was still deep in thought when the leaves turned yellow and 
began to fall. The days became sad. Dried, yellow leaves lay scattered 
everywhere. With every gust of the wind more leaves fell from the branches 
of trees and scattered across the earth. 
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“What is the meaning of this season? Why do leaves turn yellow and 
fall?” Sanjaya once again plunged into deep thought. 


Slowly something began to stir in his mind and excite him, a dim 
memory of something he had heard a long time ago. Then he recalled a 
ry which was entirely different from his own. 


’ The season was the same, the forest was similar. Tathagata had 
chosen to begin his meditations when yellow leaves lay scattered on the 
ground. He had picked up a handful of leaves, and then, he had turned to 
Ananda and said, “Ananda, have | gathered all the leaves of the forest in my 
hand?” 


Ananda had repiied, after some hesitation, “O Tathagata, in this season 
ail the trees in the forest shed their leaves. There are infinite leaves 
scattered on the floor of the forest. Who can count them?” 


Tathagata had replied, “Ananda, you have spoken the truth. | picked 
up only a handful of leaves. The same is true of all that we know. | have 
only preached as much Truth as | could gather in my hands. Like the leaves 
scattered on the earth, Truth is also infinite.” 


The recollection of that story had such a strangely profound effect on 
Sanjaya that he stood rooted on that spot for along time. He neither took a 
step forward nor a step backward. After a while he sat down, cross-legged 
and in the posture of meditation, under the shade of a peepul tree which was 
still covered with the splendour of leaves. He began to meditate on the 
season when the leaves turn yellow and fall; on the leaves that were infinite 
like the Truth. He watched the leaves fall in astonishment. Then, slowly, 
very slowly, he shut his eyes. “That which is outside me is also within me,” 
he said to himself. 


He sat, his eyes shut, meditating for a very long time. He sat like that 
for days, for years. When he opened his eyes he realized that countless 
seasons had passed and that the leaves were falling again. This time his 
lap was full of dry, yellow leaves. His body had been bathed by a shower of 
yellow leaves and had been burnt dry by the heat of the sun. He raised his 
eyes and saw that the peepu/ tree which had been covered with the splen- 
dour of leaves, was now completely bare. Then he looked all around him. 
As far as the eye could see, the earth was covered with yellow leaves, and 
as far as the eye could see, the branches of the trees in the forest were bare. 
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He looked into his own heart and said, "| too have shed all my desires. 
They are now like these yellow leaves." 


After a long pause, he said, "All seasons pass. Basant, winter, rain. 
Flowers wither, perfumes scatter in the air, trees shrivel, but the season 
when the leaves turn yellow and fall returns eternally." 


Then his face lit up with a smile. He felt as if his hands were full. He 
stood up. He was now at peace. 


He said to himself, "My search now has come to an end. | should go 
back." 


Sanjaya had gone into the forest, his heart despondent and his mind 
disturbed. He left the forest, his heart full of compassion and his soul at 
peace. 


He walked out of the forest and went back to the town. 


Sravasthi echoed with festive mirth that day. The town, it seemed, had 
been transformed into a gorgeous garden. The air was heavy with perfume, 
the lanes were gaily decorated. Birds sang, flowers swayed in the breeze, 
women wandered through the lanes in sarees of fascinating hues. 


For a moment Sanjaya thought that he should stand in the middle of 
the town and preach, "O ignorant men, O dwellers of Sravasthi, don’t lose 
yourselves in the pleasures of the senses. Flowers wither, perfumes scatter 
in the air, beauty shrivels, youthful bodies sag. The seasons of beauty do 
not last forever. Only the season when the leaves turn yellow and fall returns 
eternally." But then he realized how completely detached he felt from all that 
he saw around him. He felt no desire to speak. 


He lowered his eyes and walked in silence through the streets of 
Sravasthi. He didn’t raise his eyes even once to see where he was and 
before whose door it was that he stood with his begging bowl. "Why should 
| look up?" he asked himself. "My purpose is to receive alms. Why should 
a monk care about where he receives them, at which door and from whose 
hands?" 


His lowered eyes fell on the feet of the woman who gave him alms. He 
was startled . He saw the same fair and soft feet decorated with mehndi. 
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"Is she the same woman?" He looked up in surprise and saw her 
standing before him. It seemed as if she had remained unchanged. He 
remembered her in the same yellow saree, with the same red bindi on her 
forehead and the same plate full of food in her hands. He couldn't lower his 
eyes. He couldn’t move. He could neither take a step forward, nor take a 
step backward. | 


In that one moment ages and ages seemed to have gone by. It seemed 
to him as if she had stood, generation after generation and birth after birth, 
at the same door and in the same manner; and that he had stood, generation 
after generation and birth after birth, before her, gazing at her in amazement. 


His thoughts were once again troubled, his soul was once again 
sorrowful. The season began to change again. The trees grew strong and 
small green leaves appeared on dry branches. Full of doubt, he looked into 
his soul and asked, "Have new leaves sprouted within me too?" Puzzled, 
he asked himself again, "Where have | arrived following the light of my own 
lamp? What leaves are these that | hold in my hands now?" 
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Tortoise 


idyasagar continued to sit silently. When he saw the bhikshus argue 

loudly and fight with each other, he decided to hold his peace. He heard 

them but kept quiet. After a while he got up and left. 

In a forest, far away from the town, Vidyasagar sat in samadhi under a 
Sai tree. He fixed his gaze on a lotus flower. It blossomed, smiled at the day 
and then withered. He gazed at another flower and then at another. Each 
flower he looked at blossomed, smiled at the day and then withered. In 
sorrow, he shut his eyes. He sat with his eyes closed for a long time. 


One day, his companions from the past, Sundersamudra and Gopal, 
came to see him and said, "O Vidyasagar, we are distressed." 


Vidyasagar continued to sit quietly and peacefully. He didn’t utter a 
word in reply. 


Gopal said, in a tearful voice, "These are dark times. Those who should 
be quiet talk a lot, and the one who should speak is silent." 


And Sundersamudra said, "The bhikshus have been corrupted by 
Subhadra. Subhadra told them that Tathagata was no longer amongst them. 
That Tathagata used to prohibit them from doing what they pleased and 
forever ordered them to do this or that. That they were now free to do what 
they wanted. 


"O Vidyasagar, now the bhikshus do what they please and are trapped 
in worldly desires. They have stopped sleeping on dry grass, but sleep on - 
beds and sit on mats. O learned one, O wise one, why don’t you say 
something?" 


Vidyasagar opened his eyes at last. He looked at Sundersamudra and 
Gopal thoughtfully and asked them, "Bandhu have you heard the Jataka 
story about the parrot?" 


hg 
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"Then listen." 


_ Once upon a time, when Brahmadutta was the King of Benaras, the 
Bodhisattva was born as a parrot. The parrot had a younger brother. When 
both of them were still very young they were trapped by a bird-catcher, who 
sold them to a Brahmin in Benaras. The Brahmin looked after the two parrots 
as if they were his own children. 


One fey the Brahmin had to go out of town. Before leaving, Se told the 
Parrots, "Look after your mother." 


As soon as the Brahmin left, his wife began to indulge herself in all sorts 
of sinful pleasures. 


The younger parrot anxiously beat his wings and wanted to talk her out 
of committing sin. 


The older parrot tried to dissuade the younger parrot. He said, 
"Bandhu, hold your peace and don't interfere." 


But the younger parrot refused to take the advice given to him by the 
older parrot and spoke to the woman about her sinful behaviour. 


That clever woman said, "You are right. | shall not sin anymore. Thank 
you for reminding me of my duty. Come out, let me hug you." 


The moment that naive pafrot stepped out of his cage, the woman 
caught hold of him and wrung his neck. ; 


When the Brahmin returned after many days, he asked the older Partet, 
"What did your mother do during my absence?" 


The parrot replied, "Maharaj, in evil times the wise keep quiet or they 
risk losing their lives." 


Then the parrot resolved, "It’s impossible to live where one cannot 
speak. Let me find a place where | can speak without fear." 


So he beat his wings in order to attract the Brahmin’s attention, and 
said, "Maharaj, | must inform you, with due reverence, that | have decided 
to leave." 
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The Brahmin asked, "Where will you go?" 


The parrot said, "Where | can speak without fear." Then the 
Bodhisattva left Benaras and went to live in a forest. 


After completing this story, Vidyasagar left the shade of the sa/tree and 
walked away. He wandered for miles and miles, from forest to forest. At 
last, he came to a wild and lonely forest. He decided to stop there. Sunder- 
Samudra and Gopal, who had dragged themselves after him,also decided to 
Stay in that forest. 


For three nights Vidyasagar sat quietly in samadhi without eating or 
drinking anything. On the fourth day, Sundersamudra and Gopal left the 
forest in search of alms and returned in the evening with their begging bowls 
filled to the brim with food. 


They sat down next to Vidyasagar and said, "O Vidyasagar, didn’t 
Tathagata teach us that we should eat to appease our hunger and drink to 
quench our thirst?" 


When Vidyasagar heard that he opened his eyes. He ate what was 
placed before him as if it was tasteless, and drank water from the river as if 
it was neither refreshing nor cool. Then he intoned, "Dust unto dust." 


Sundersamudra, assuming that the occasion was right, pleaded with 
Vidyasagar once more, "O Vidyasagar, all the bhikshus have departed from 
the path of duty. They no longer follow the rules laid down by Tathagata. 
Instead of living under the shade of trees, they sleep on beds and inside 
houses. The congregation of monks is divided into innumerable sects and 
each sect is the mortal enemy of every other sect. Please return and show 
them the right path once more. You are the only one who is learned and 
wise." 


Then Vidyasagar asked, "O Sundersamudra, have you heard the 
Jataka tale about the mynah?" 


"No." 


"Then listen." 
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Once upon a time, when Brahmadutta was the King of Benaras, the 
_ Bodhisattva took the form of a mynah and lived in a forest. 


The mynah built a pretty nest hidden amongst the leaves of a tree and 
lived in it. One day it rained very heavily. A monkey, drenched and shiver- 
ing, sought shelter under that tree. But even under the tree it couldn't escape 
from getting wet. | | : 


The mynah said, "O monkey, you always imitate man. Why don't you 
also make a house like him? Today, if you had a house you wouldn't have 
suffered like this." 


The monkey replied, "O mynah, mynah, l imitate man, but | am not wise 
like man." | | 


_ But then the monkey said to himself, "This mynah can talk because she 
is sitting comfortably in her own house. | wonder what she'll say if she didn’t 
have a home!" And so, the monkey destroyed the mynah’s nest. 


The Bodhisattva then gave the following advice, "To give wisdom toa 
fool is to invite trouble." — 


After that the mynah flew away to live in another forest. 


After completing the story, Vidyasagar sighed and said, "Do you know.” 


_what the Bodhisattva did for the monkeys and what the monkeys did to him 
in return?" 7 


Then he narrated the following Jataka tale. 


Once upon a time, when Brahmadutta was the King of Benaras, the 
Bodhisattva took the form of a monkey. He grew up to be a very strong and 
vigorous monkey and was accepted as a leader by a large troop of monkeys 
who lived in a grove of mango trees owned by the King of Benaras. 


One day the King, full of longing for the flavour of ripe mangoes, went 
to the mango grove. When he saw the troop of monkeys in the mango trees 
he became very angry. He called his archerers and ordered them to - 
Surround the grove and shoot all the monkeys. "Make sure that not one of 
them escapes." 3 
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When the monkeys heard the order they ran to the Bodhisattva and 
said, "Save us, tell us what we should do now?" 


The Bodhisattva said, "Don’t be afraid, I'll find a way out." 


Then the Bodhisattva climbed a tree whose branches stretched wide 
across the Ganga and almost reached the other shore. He jumped across 
to the other side and measured the distance of the gap between the branches 
of the tree and the shore. Then he cut a bamboo shoot and fastened one 
end to a bush on the shore and tried to place the other end against the 
branches of the tree. But the bamboo shoot fell short by the length of his 
body. So he tied his legs to the bamboo and held the branches of the mango 
tree with both his hands. Then he called out to the monkeys and said, "I 
have made a bridge, jump quickly over my back and reach the safety of the 
other shore across the Ganga." 


Thus, the eighty thousand monkeys, who had been trapped in the 
mango grove, treading gently over his body so as not to cause him pain, 
escaped massacre by the archerers. 


But Devadutta, who had also taken the form of a monkey in that 
generation, was amongst the troop of monkeys. He said to himself, "This is 
my chance. Let me kill the Buddha now and avenge myself." 


Devadutta then jumped so hard on the back of the Bodhisattva that he 
fainted with pain. 


Brahmadutta, who had watched everything, quickly helped to untie the 
Bodhisattva. Then he bathed him in the Ganga, put fresh clothes on his 
body, anointed him with perfumed oils and gave him medicines to drink. 
After that he sat at the feet of the Bodhisattva and said, "O King of the 
monkeys, you made a bridge out of your body for your foilowers, but they 
treated you cruelly." 


The Bodhisattva said, "O King, there is a lesson in it for you. A King 
should make sure that his people never come to harm, even if he has to 
sacrifice his own life to ensure it." 


After so instructing the King, the Bodhisattva gave up his life as a 
monkey. 
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That Jataka tale made Vidyasagar, Sundersamudra and Gopal feel 
sad. They sat for a long time in silence thinking about the innumerable 
incarnations of the Bodhisattva and the suffering he had endured for the 
Salvation of mankind. They also wondered about evil men like Devadutta 
who had always caused him, generation after generation, misery and pain. 


A while later, Sundersamudra asked, "O Vidyasagar wasn’t Devadutta - 
the brother of the Bodhisattva?" 


"Yes, he was his brother." After giving that answer, Vidyasagar first 
laughed and then cried. 


Surprised, Sundersamudra asked, "O wise one, why did you first laugh 
and then cry?" 


Vidyasagar replied, "When a goat can first laugh and then cry, why can't 
a man also first laugh and then cry?" 


Sundersamudra was intrigued by the reply and asked, "Why did the 
goat first laugh and then cry?" : 


In reply, Vidyasagar told them the following Jataka tale. 


Once upon a time, when Brahmadutta was the King of Benaras, there 
lived a Brahmin who was very learned and knew the Vedas well. One day 
the Brahmin bought a goat to offer as a sacrifice to the dead. He bathed the 
goat and put a garland around its neck. 


When the goat saw the preparations being made for its ritual sacrifice, 
it first laughed and then cried. 


The Brahmin asked, "O goat, why did you first laugh and then cry?" 


The goat replied, "O Brahmin, | too was once a Brahmin who was very 
learned and knew the Vedas well. | too sacrificed a goat to the dead. For 
that sacrifice, | was condemned to have my neck slit five hundred times. 
Today my neck will be slit for the five-hundredth time. | laughed because 
this will be the last time when the knife shall slide across my neck. | shall 
now be released from suffering forever. | cried because, in order to atone 
for killing me, you will have your neck slit five hundred times." 
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The Brahmin then said, "O goat, don’t be afraid. | shall not sacrifice 


you. 


The goat laughed loudly and said, "| am a goat and my neck will be slit 
one day. If you don’t kill me someone else will." 


The Brahmin didn’t pay any attention to what the goat said and set it 
free. He also told his students, "Look after this goat well." 


His students took good care of the goat. But that which is fated always 
comes to pass. While the goat was grazing one day, a tree fell on her and 
killed her. 


There was another tree next to the one which had fallen. The Bodhisat- 
tva, who had taken birth as a tree, at-once assumed his Buddha form and 
appeared before the people. When the people gathered around him in 
surprise, he taught them the following lesson: "O my people, violence always 
begets violence; he who kills another, always gets killed himself." 


Sundersamudra and Gopal, who had listened to the tale attentively, 
bowed their heads in reverence. 


After sometime Sundersamudra said, "O wise man, you haven't still 
answered my question. Wasn't Devadutta the brother of the Buddha?" 


Vidyasagar replied, "O Sundersamudra, don't insist on an answer to 
that question. If you do, | shall first laugh and then cry." 


"O wise man, why will you first laugh and then cry?" 


"| will laugh when | affirm that Devadutta was indeed the Buddha’s 
brother, and | shall cry when | recall that he was also a bhikshu." 


When Sundersamudra heard the answer, he wept. Then he said, "O 
Prabhu, why do bhikshus commit sin?" 


Vidyasagar stared at Sundersamudra in surprise for sometime, then he 
said, "O Sundersamudra, please don’t ask me that question." 


"Why not?" 
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"Please, don't insist, because it often so happens that the one who 
searches for evil in others begins to see a reflection of himself." 


“How does that happen?" 
"Weil, let me explain that to you with the help of the following story." 


Once upon atime, when Brahmadutta was the King of Benaras, his wife 
fell in love with another man. When the King questioned her about it, she 
said, "Since | have betrayed you, | shall be born as a witch with the head of 
a horse in my next incarnation." 


That was, indeed, what happened. After her death the Queen was 
reborn as a witch with the head of a horse. She lived in a cave in a forest. 
lf a man ever passed through the forest, she caught him and ate him. 


One day, it so happened that a Brahmin, who had studied at Taxila, 
was returning home through the forest. The witch caught him and carried 
him away to her cave. There she played and dallied with him for a while. 
The Brahmin was wise, but he was also young. And as you know, learning 
has its own attractions and youth its own impulses. The Brahmin was 
aroused. The witch and he hugged and kissed each other. Then they had 
sex. The result was that nine months later, the witch gave birth to a son. ‘In 
reality, that child was the Bodhisattva who had chosen to be born into the 
world as a witch’s son. 


When the Bodhisattva grew up, he decided to free his father from the 
thralldom of the witch and return to the world of men. When the witch learnt 
that, she said, "Son, since you have decided to return to the world of men, 
let me tell you something which | learnt from my own experience. It is easier 
to live with witches than it is to live with men. Let me give you, as a gift, the 
magical power to see footprints as far as twelve miles ahead. It will help you 
in the world." 


Armed with that gift from his mother, the Bodhisattva went to Benaras 
with his father. He told the King about his gift and persuaded him to give 
him a place in his court. The King’s councellors, however, advised him to 
test the Bodhisattva’s claim. 


So, in order to test the Bodhisattva, the King stole some jewels from 
his own treasury and threw them into a lake far from the city. The next day, 
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when there was a hue and cry raised about the theft from the treasury, the 
King ordered the Bodhisattva to investigate. The Bodhisattva saw the 
footprints clearly and recovered the treasure from the lake. 


The King said, "You haven't told us who stole the treasure." 


The Bodhisattva said, "Maharaj, the treasure has been recovered. 
Please don't insist on knowing the name of the thief." 


But the King refused to listen. He insisted, "Tell us who stole the 
treasure?" 


The Bodhisattva said, "O King, let me tell you a story. As you are a 
wise man, you will understand what it means." 


Once upon a time there was a musician who, while bathing in the 
Ganga, began to drown. When his wife saw him drowning, she cried out, 
"Swamy, before you drown please teach me a tune on the flute so that | can 
earn my living." 


The drowning musician, as he gulped some water, said, "O good 
woman, how can | teach you a tune on the flute? This river, whose water 
sustains life and nurtures the earth, is also the cause of my death." 


Then he made the following observation, "Sometimes, the one who 
nurtures also kills." 


After telling the King that story, the Bodhisattva said, "Maharaj, a King 
is like life giving water to his people. If he who sustains and nurtures life also 
begins to destroy it, what would happen to the people?" 


The King heard the story but wasn’t satisfied. He said, "Friend, | liked 
the story. But you haven't yet told us who stole the treasure?" 


The Bodhisattva said, "Maharaj, listen carefully to another story." 
Once upon atime, there was a potter who used to live in Benaras. He 


went to the forest everyday to dig clay for his pots. Since he dug clay for his 
pots from the same spot everyday, there was soon a deep pit at that spot. 
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One day, while he was digging in that pit, there was a storm and a tree 
fell on his head. The poor fellow cried out and made the following observa- 
tion, "Sometimes, the earth, whose clay sustains and nurtures us, is also the 
cause of our death." 


After telling the King that story, the Bodhisattva said, "Maharaj, a King 
is like the earth to his people. If he who nurtures and sustains his people, 
_ begins to steal from them, what would happen to the people?" 


The King heard the story, and said, "The story doesn't answer my 
question. Catch the thief and bring him before me." 


The Bodhisattva said, "Maharaj, in the city of Benaras there lived a 
Brahmin. One day he ate too much food. He felt miserable and knew he 
was going to die. He wept and said--The food, which sustains and nurtures 
countless Brahmins, is also the cause of my death. So, Maharaj, a King is 
like food to his people. If he, who sustains and nurtures his people, steals 
food from them, what would happen to the people?" 


The King still refused to listen to the Bodhisattva. He said, "Friend, 
stop entertaining us with stories. Tell us who stole the treasure?" 


The Bodhisattva said, "Maharaj, there was a tree on a mountain in the 
Himalayas. It had many branches. Lots of birds used to nest in those 
branches. One day, two of the branches rubbed against each other and the 
tree burst into flames. On seeing the flames one of the birds cried out--O 
birds, fly away from here at once. The tree which gave us shelter once, will 
now burn us, the tree which sustained and nurtured us once, will now destroy 
us. So, Maharaj, just as a tree gives shelter to the birds, a King gives shelter 
to his people. But if the tree which gives shelter becomes a thief, then what 
would happen to the birds?" 


The foolish King still didn’t comprehend the purpose of the 
Bodhisaitva’s stories. He continued to intone, "Tell us who stole the 
treasure?" 


The Bodhisattva finally admitted defeat and said, "Alright. Gather all 
your people together. Only then will | tell you who stole the treasure." 


The King called an assembly of his people. When they had all gathered 
together in the court, the Bodhisattva spoke to them, "O people of Benaras, 
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listen carefully and pay attention. The earth in which you had buried your 
treasure has stolen it." 


The people, who were alert and intelligent, understood the meaning of 
the Bodhisattva’s speech at once. They attacked the King, placed the 
Bodhisattva on the throne and proclaimed him as their new King. 


After Sundersamudra and Gopal heard the story, they loudly hailed the 
glory and the wisdom of Tathagata. Vidyasagar watched both of them 
carefully to see if they were still infected by the virus of curiosity. 


Then he said, "O bhikshus, the wise one gave us all the necessary laws 
for righteous behaviour before he departed from this earth. The best thing 
for you would be to stop asking for guidance from others and to follow the 
light of your own lamp. That was the last piece of advice Amitabha gave to 
Ananda before he left his mortal body." 


The advice of Tathagata filled Sundersamudra and Gopal with grief. 
They cried, "The light which had once guided us is extinguished. There is 
darkness everywhere. We wander aimlessly guided by the dim light of our 
own lamp. Storms rage around us and destroy everything. The trembling 
flames of our lamps are becoming dimmer." 


Vidyasagar interrupted them and said, "Listen, O bhikshus, how can 
you think like that about Amitabha. He is eternal and the light of his lamp 
can never be extinguished." 


Sundersamudra and Gopal realized their error. They meditated on the 
Buddha with great reverence. A bright radiance spread across the earth and 
the sky. Their eyes filled with tears and their bodies trembled with ecstasy. 


Vidyasagar joined them in their prayer, "O Tathagata, O Amitabha, you. 
who are in Paradise and whose body is bathed in the perfume of flowers; O 
Sakyamuni, O wise man, we call upon you with profound reverence to come 
down to us again and give us light." 


Tears flowed down their eyes as they recalled the days when Amitabha 


had resided with them, and every town, village, path, field and forest seemed 
to glow with the light of his presence. 
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Vidyasagar said, "We used to wander with Amitabha even at night. 
When we walked through forests on moonless nights we never felt that we 
were walking in darkness. The path always seemed lit by the light of the full 
moon. Indeed, everything--trees, leaves, flowers, bushes-- seemed to 
celebrate the glory of his presence on earth." 


Recalling those days, Gopal said, "O bandhus, how much we used to 
walk in those days! We walked everywhere. Through the forests and the 
fields; through the towns and the villages, with a begging bowl in our hands!" 


Sundersamudra was startled out of his reverie. He suddenly remem- 
bered the present state of affairs and said, "The bhikshus have given up 
walking now. Their feet are sore, their bodies are tired and their stomachs 
have become much too large." 


When Vidyasagar heard him, he said, "O bandhu, Tathagata always 
told us that the man who is fat and eats too much will never be released from 
the cycle of birth and rebirth. Like the pig, he will be born again and again, 
and will die again and again." 


Sundersamudra said, "O learned one, now the bhikshus eat too much, 
sleep on comfortable beds and laugh when they talk to women." 


"They laugh when they talk to women!" Vidyasagar exclaimed in fear. 


"Yes, Prabhu, they laugh when they talk to women. | have even noticed | 
that the women of our congregation smile back when they answer. They 
also wear anklets on their feet!" 


Vidyasagar closed his eyes and implored in grief, "O Tathagata, your 
bhikshus have abandoned the path of righteousness. | am all alone in this 


\" 


vast sea of desire! 


Sundersamudra and Gopal also closed their eyes and implored, "O 
Tathagata, we are troubled and are surrounded by the rising tides of desire." 


They sat with their eyes closed for a very long time. Then Sunder- 


samudra opened his eyes and said, "Gopal, did you notice that, though we 
begged for alms at every door in the town, no one offered us kheer?" 
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Agreeing with him, Gopal said, "That is very true. No one offered us 
kheer. |n fact, we are rarely offered kheer these days." 


Puzzled, Sundersamudra asked, "| wonder why people have stopped 
making kheer as often as they used to?” 


"Have people forgotten Tathagata or have the cows stopped giving as 
much milk as they used to?" 


Recalling past days, Gopal said, "When Tathagata was with us every 
man and woman used to sing hymns in praise of him and the cows used to 
yield plenty of milk. There was so much kheer that people could eat to their 
heart’s content and still have enough left over for the bhikshus. How tasty 
it was and how we used to love it!" 


Sundersamudra’s mouth began to water. 


Amazed, Vidyasagar looked at both of them, and said, "Taste! Fools, 
you talk about taste! Is that why you eat food?” 


Sundersamudra was abashed and said, "No, Prabhu, | have never 
attached any importance to the taste of food. While eating | have always 
told myself that | am only mingling dust with dust. But when | am offered 
kheer, | always find myself thinking about the kheer Sujata had offered to 
Tathagata and something begins to tingle in my mouth!" 


Vidyasagar, trying to make them understand, said, "O bandhus, forget 
the past, lest you are trapped once again in the nets of desire." 


Both apologized and said, "O Prabhu, we have renounced the sense 
of taste. We only take pleasure in the thought of Tathagata." 


Then, once again they began to meditate upon Tathagata. They 
thought of him as one who preached that the world was an illusion and that 
its pleasures were empty. 


Gopal said, "Sundersamudra, do you remember the day when 
Tathagata saved you from the wiles of a woman of pleasure?" 


"Wiles of a woman?" said Sundersamudra trying to remember. 
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"O fool, have you forgotten! | remember that day clearly. Tathagata 
was sitting calmly with his eyes shut, and we were all watching him with love 
and reverence. We noticed that after a while a smile began to play on his 
lips. Ananda asked--O Tathagata, why are you smiling? Tathagata 
answered--At this moment there is a contest going on between a bhikshu 
and awoman. Ananda asked--Who will win the contest? Tathagata repiied- 
-It is difficult to tell. The woman is clever. She embraces him and then slips. 
out of his arms. Offers him a glimpse of her body and then hides it. Reveals 
her breasts and then covers them. Takes off her skirt and then pulls it on 
again." 


After Sundersamudra heard that story, memories of that day surged up 
within him and washed over him in the same way as the waves of the sea 
sweep over the land. Then he said, "Gopal, that was so long ago. Yes, the 
contest was difficult. What awoman she was! Like a lotus flower! Before 
| saw her, | used to wander from door to door begging for alms. But her 
beauty so bewitched me that |! forgot every other path and went only to her 
door. | went to her house everyday and called--O gracious woman, give alms 
to a bhikshu. She was very kind to me and gave me plenty of alms. | enjoyed 
myself. 


One day, she was so generous that | thought | had bathed in the cool 
waters of the Ganga. She took me inside, bolted the door and fell into my 
lap like a flower. O Gopal, don't ask me how soft and sensuous her body 
was! How full and luscious her breasts, how large and heavy her hips and 
how smooth and supple her waist! Our bodies were about to unite, when 
Tathagata appeared to me in a vision." Sundersamudra sighed and fell 
silent. 


"Then what happened next?" Gopal asked. 


"What happened next? | killed desire and pulled myself out of the sweet 
river of pleasure." 


Sundersamudra closed his eyes once more and sat as if he was lost in 
some distant memory. 


When he opened his eyes again, he whispered, "| wonder where she 
is now?" 


"Who?" Gopal asked in surprise. 
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"That beautiful woman." 
"Who knows?" 


Sundersamudra stood up. Gopal was astonished to see him walk 
towards the town. 


Gopal called out, "Bandhu, don't go. Come back!" 
But Sundersamudra kept on walking as if he was in a trance. 
Gopal called again, "Bandhu, come back!" 


Vidyasagar said in a dry voice, "Sundersamudra will never come back 
again. He has once again been enchanted by the world of desire." 


Gopal appealed to him and said, "O Vidyasagar, do something to save 
him from being enticed by worldly desires. Persuade him to return." 


Vidyasagar said, in a helpless voice, "O.Gopal, forget him. Save 
yourself if you can." 


"Prabhu, don’t worry about me. | am safe." 


Vidyasagar kept quiet. After a brief silence, he laughed bitterly and 
said, "The one who spoke the most about the sinfulness of others was the 
first to go back to the world. Desire swept over him, like flood water sweeps * 
over a sleeping village." 


Confused,Gopal stared at Vidyasagar for a while, and then asked, "O 
learned one, O wise one, what’s the harm in talking?” 


Vidyasagar replied, "Bandhu, it appears that you don’t Know the Jataka 
tale about the one who was very talkative. Let me tell you." 


Once upon a time, the Bodhisattva was born in the house of a King’s 
counsellor. When he grew up, he became an advisor to the King. The King 
was very talkative. The Bodhisattva wondered how he could admonish the 
King and tell him that a ruler is great, not because he talks a lot, but because 
he listens well. 
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There was a lake at the foothills of the Himalayas. In that lake lived a 
tortoise. Two wild geese also lived near by. The three of them became good 
friends. 


_ Once, it so happened, that the lake became dry. The wild geese said 
to the tortoise, "Friend, we have a lovely home up in the mountains. The 
lake up there is full of water. Why don’t you come with us? We'll live in 
comfort together." | 

| The tortoise replied, "Friends, | can only crawl on the earth. How can 
| possibly reach those high mountains?" 


The geese said, "If you promise that you will keep your mouth shut, 
we'll take you up there." 


The tortoise promised not to talk and to keep its mouth shut. 


The geese brought a stick and placed it before the tortoise. They asked 
the tortoise to hold it firmly between its teeth. Then each of them took an 
end of the stick in its beak and flew up into the sky with the tortoise between 
them. 


They flew and flew, and flew for along time. Then they came to a town. 
As they were flying over that town, the children playing in the streets began 
to shout and scream when they saw the strange sight. 


The tortoise got very angry at the children. It wanted to shout back_at 
them and say, "If my friends want to help me, why are you jealous?" But as 
soon as it opened its mouth to speak, it fell to the ground and died. 


It so happened that the tortoise fell into the open courtyard of the King’s 
palace. There was a hue and cry about the tortoise. The King, accompanied 
by the Bodhisattva, went to see the tortoise. When he got there, he turned 
to the Bodhisattva and asked, "O wise one, tell us how this tortoise came to 
such a sad end." | 


The Bodhisattva replied, "Because it talked too much." 


Then he narrated the entire story of the tortoise and the wild geese to 
the King, and added, "O King, those who talk too much always come to a 
sad end.” 
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The King thought over what the Bodhisattva had said and realized that 
the admonishment was also meant for him. From that day onwards he talked 
less and listened more. 


After Vidyasagar finished telling the story to Gopal, he said, "Bandhu, 
we, the bhikshus of the Buddha, are like that tortoise. We are only pilgrims 
on the path to salvation. He who speaks out of turn or without due thought 
will fall and be left behind. You saw how badly Sundersamudra fell. He will 
never find the right path again." 


Gopal understood Vidyasagar’s lesson. He said, "How may bhikshus 
were on the path with us! How many of them fell on the way and were left 
behind!" . 


After a pause, he added, "From now on, | shall not speak." 


And Gopal abided by his resolution for a long time. He meditated and 
begged for alms, but he refused to utter a word. But one day, when he was 
in the town begging for alms, he came across his childhood companion, 
Prabhakar. 


When Prabhakar saw Gopal, he said, "Friend, | have a message for 
you. Your father, the King, is dead and the throne is vacant. Your mother 
wants you to return and your beautiful wife longs for you." 


Gopal replied, "Friend, there is only suffering in the world. Kingship 
and power, home and family are nets of desire. Father, mother and wife are 
maya. We bhikshus are the followers of Tathagata." 


Then Gopal turned away from his friend and started walking towards 
the forest. 


Prabhakar called out after him, "Friend, | have listened to what you have 
to say. | shall wait here, at this very spot, for three days." 


Gopal walked back to the forest. But he was very disturbed and 
restless. Prabhakar’s voice continued to echo in his head again and again. 
When he finally saw Vidyasagar, he fell at his feet, just as a withered leaf 
falis from a tree onto the ground. 
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After sometime, Gopal said, "O wise man, | have been silent for a long 
time. But | still feel as if | am falling, as if the stick has slipped out of my 
teeth. Tell me, what should | do?" 


Vidyasagar advised, "Meditate on that flower." 


Gopal sat down before a flowering bush near by and began to meditate 
upon a flower which had recently blossomed. He gazed upon it for a long 
time. The flower glowed in the sunlight, and then slowly lost its colour and 
withered. 


Gopal seemed to comprehend. He said to himself, "O Gopal, the world 
is an illusion." He closed his eyes. But when he opened his eyes again early 
next morning, he saw another flower blooming on the same branch. It was 
beautiful. Gopal became anxious once more. He lost his concentration and 
his eyes began to rove over everything around him. 


Suddenly he realized that it was the morning of the third day. With 
trepidation he stood up and without a moment’s hesitation began to walk 
towards the town. 


Vidyasagar watched him leave. He didn’t say anything. Once Gopal 
had disappeared from his sight he laughed bitterly and recalled what 
Tathagata had once taught them, "If you can’t find a wise companion ona 
journey, it is better to walk alone like an elephant in a forest." The memory 
of that lesson by Tathagata reassured him. He pondered over it and 
understood how profound it was. "I can confirm the truth of what Tathagata 
taught us from experience,” he said to himself."A man who travels with a fool 
suffers much on his journey. It is better to walk alone than to walk with a 
fool." 


Only then did Vidyasagar realize, how much the very presence of 
Sundersamudra and Gopal had disturbed his own meditations. They were 
very talkative and they had broken his concentration. Now he felt as if an 
enormous weight had been lifted off his mind. 


Calmer, less tense, he began to wander through the forests again. He 
walked through tall grass, he wandered over dusty paths and noticed every- 
thing around him. He looked at the flowers in bloom and the trees swaying 
in the breeze, he heard the soft sounds of water flowing in the rivers. He felt 
as if the sky was filled with music and the air was suffused with perfume. 
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Slowly, he began to pay attention to the infinite variety of physical things in 
the world and he said to himself. "Knowledge of the physical world is different 
from the knowledge about one’s soul. Both are necessary." And the more 
he wandered, the more knowledgeable he became about the external world. 
He noticed everything, touched everything, heard every sound, smelt every 
perfume. 


One day, while he was wandering through a forest, his eyes fell on an 
imli tree and he exclaimed with delight, "O look at that mii tree!" 


He stood in front of it. Gazed at it for long time, and then said, "| am 
Surprised. | have wandered through these forests for years, but this is the 
first imli tree | have seen." 


The more he thought about it the more he wondered why he hadn’t seen 
an imli tree earlier. "| have meditated under the shade of many trees," he 
said. "May be, | didn’t pay sufficient attention. Or is it that imli trees don't 
usually grow in these forests?" 


As he meditated upon that imii tree, memories of his youth rose before 
him. He saw another imii tree. Tall, with branches which arched gracefully 
down to the earth. He recalled a winter morning when waves of screaming 
parrots had descended on that imii tree. 


"| have walked through many forests since then, but | don’t think | have 
ever seen a tree which was as green and as beautiful. Nor have | ever seen 
SO many parrots again." 


He continued to gaze upon the imli tree. More memories rose before 
him. Dusty roads with carriages, squirrels scuttling up trees, chameleons. 
"As a child | used to chase those squirrels. They would run up the tree, sit 
on its branches with their front paws raised and look down at me. Then they 
would hide in the leaves. 


Something with glittering eyes and a forked tongue would look out of a 
hole and then vanish. | would, of course, shiver with fear. 


And, yes, Kausambi. We embraced each other one evening under the 
shade of that imii tree like the sea embraces a river. Our lips sought each 
other's lips, our arms held each other in a long embrace. Evening disap- 
peared into night." 
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As Vidyasagar thought about that day, his body trembled with delight. 
He felt as if he had tasted the wine of the gods. 


“One must have knowledge of the external world!" He was transfixed 
by the memory of the world he had left behind. He remained in that state of 
delightful dreaming for a long time. | 


When he finally emerged from his trance, he felt very disturbed. He 
realized that the bhikshus no longer lived under the shades of trees. They 
lived in houses, slept in beds and looked into the eyes of women when they 
talked to them. 


He felt very lonely, a lost wanderer in a wild forest. He said to himself, 
"Everyone has gone back to his own home, why should | shun that imii tree 
which is a part of my very being?" 


The memory of the imli tree began to torment him and he decided to 
go back to look for it. He started walking on the path which lead out of the 
forest and back to his home. 


When he came out of the forest, he suddenly stopped. In the middle 
of his path, he saw the Bodhisattva. That visionary being was urging him to 
control the ferment in his mind. Vidyasagar recalled the lesson Tathagata 
had once taught them, "If you are tormented by sinful thoughts, pull yourself 
out, in the same way as an elephant pulls himself out of a swamp." 


Vidyasagar struggled to regain control over himself and he turned back 
into the forest in the same way as an elephant pulls himself out of a swamp. 


Full of repentance, he sat down under a peepal tree to meditate. He 
reproached himself for having taken so much delight in flowers and flowing 
rivers. Had Tathagata not asked them once, "Bhikshus, why do you smile 
and take delight in the physical world? The world around you is in flames. 
When Vidyasagar looked around he felt as if he was sitting in the middle of 
a huge fire. Everything was in flames, flowers, leaves, rivers, his own eyes. 
_He closed his eyes. 


He sat still with his eyes closed for many days. But his soul was not at 
peace. His concentration was repeatedly broken. He couldn't forget that 
imlitree. Dejected, he stood up and decided to go on a long journey in search 
of peace. , 
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He wandered from one forest to another. His feet were cut and bruised, 
his legs were cramped, his body was exhausted. Finally, he reached the 
forest of Aravalli. There he resolved to sit under the bodhi tree and meditate. 


He saw the tree, standing in its glory, amidst other trees in the forest. 
He sat under its shade with folded hands and pleaded, "O Sakyamuni, O 
Tathagata, O Amitabha this bhikshu of yours is your tortoise and is lost on 
the way." He closed his eyes and chanted," Shanti, shanti, shanti." 


He sat under that tree for a long time. Days passed. He did not move. 
He sat like a statue made of stone. 


Then slowly he felt as if he had stopped grieving for the past. A new 
kind of joy stirred within him. At first it sprouted in his soul like a new leaf, 
then it spread through his whole being like a beautiful green tree. He 
recognized it as the imii tree of his past. 


He stood up. He had finally understood that every one has his own tree 
in his own forest. To look for it in another forest, even if that forest has the 
bodhi tree, is folly. Each one must search for the tree, under whose shadow 
he can find peace, in his own forest. 


Vidyasagar felt that he had at last deciphered the mystery. He set out 
towards his imii tree in his forest. 


But as he came out of the Aravalli forest, he began to be troubled by 
doubt, "O Vidyasagar, have you acquired knowledge or have you been fooled 
by Mara?" He was perplexed, confused. Did he still hold that stick in his 
teeth or had it slipped out? 


In his perplexity, he stood for a long time, with one foot in the Aravalli 
forest and the other foot on the path leading back to his home. 


The world around him was in flames. 
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Repentance 


been born. He had been cleverly trapped into being born by his 

mother. Although it had been his mother’s conversations which had 
at first convinced him that human beings should refuse to be born. Later, 
_ however, it was his mother who had talked him into emerging from her womb. 
Now he was sorry that he had agreed. 


\ adho repented his birth. But it was too late for regret. He had already 


After years of agonizing over his past life and his future, he realized 
that he had been fooled into being born because he had made the mistake 
of asking a question when he was still in his mother’s womb. All his later 
troubles were a result of that one question. What was that question? He 
had merely asked, "Mother, why do you curse your fate day and night?" 


His unhappy mother had replied, "My dear son, you haven't been. born 
as yet. In my womb you have no problems. But when | finally give birth to 
you, and you open your eyes to look at the world, you will realize that the 
world is full of sorrow." 

"Let sorrow be damned. You should always be happy, mother." 

"Son, an unfortunate woman like me is fated to suffer." 


"What about happiness?" 


"Happiness?" Rukmini asked with a deep sigh, "Where can one find 
happiness here?" 


Madho was very disturbed when he heard that. He asked, "Mother, 
what are you saying? Is there no happiness in the world? There must be 
happiness somewhere." 


"My dear, happiness exists only in a mother’s womb. Beyond it there 
is only suffering and pain." 


"Mother, why are people then born?" 
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“Because they are fools. They don’t think before they come into this 
world. After they are born, they curse their lives.” 


“But, then, why do they go on living? What's the purpose of their lives?” 


‘Their lives have no purpose. Most people are only concerned with 
food, with filling their empty stomachs.” 


Madho was profoundly disturbed by what his mother had said. He 
couldn't find an answer to the question, “Should | refuse to be born?” After 
pondering over it for a long time he came to a decision. 


“| am lucky,” he concluded. “I found the truth in my mother’s womb. 
The arrow hasn't yet left the bow-string. | will simply refuse to be born. Why 
should | worry about merely filling my empty stomach?” 


Rukmini was a simple and innocent woman. She didn't realize that 
what a strange creature was growing in her womb. Nor did she realise what 
he was thinking about. After nine months of longing and hope, she began 
to make preparations for the birth of her child. But the child refused to be 
born. Wondering what had gone wrong, Rukmini sat down and clutched her 
Stomach in pain. She was puzzled. Soon, however, she understood what 
had happened and said, “My dear son, what Strange ideas you have got in 
your head! A child who grows in his mother’s womb must be born. Itis wrong 
to refuse to be born. A mother’s womb can nurture a child only for nine 
months. Nine months are now over. Therefore, my dear child, you must 
come out! Open your eyes and look at the world!” 


“No, Mother, | shall never look at that dark earth where there is only 
suffering and pain. | don’t care if | have to spend the rest of my life inside 
your womb!” 


Rukmini tried to' reason with him, but the child was adamant. He 
decided to stage a dharna inside her womb. After many days had passed, 
Rukmini became so large that she found it difficult to either sit or stand. 
Then, with tears in her eyes, she said to her husband, “The weight of this 
child will kill me.” 


Ganpat was very disturbed by his wife’s condition. He said, “I'll go and 
consult Vaidji. He'll give you some medicine.’ 
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"What good will Vaidji’s medicine do? The child simply refuses to be 
born!" | | 


Ganpat was so baffled that he stared uncomprehendingly at his wife. 
Rukmini said, "Swamy, please ask him to be reasonable." 

| Ganpat asked, “Ask whom to be reasonable?" 
"Your son." 
"My son? But he is still in your womb." 


"That’s what you have to explain to him. He’s been in my womb long 
enough. Now he should come out." 


"Are you out of your mind? How stupid can you be?" 


"Swamy, how can |! explain thing to you? Your son refuses to be born. 
He is a strange child. He has decided to sit in dharna inside my womb. He 
is not willing to live on this earth." 


Ganpat was bewildered. At first he refused to believe Rukmini. Later, 
however, after Rukmini had narrated her conversation with Madho, he was 
lost in thought. Ganpat was a learned man. In his quest for knowledge, he 
had read the Vedas and the Puranas. Slowly, he began to comprehend the 
situation. | 


After thinking over the entire matter, he said, "Yes, what you have told 
me is strange indeed. But if you consider the matter carefully, it is not so 
strange after all. Gandhini had also refused to be born." 


Puzzled, Rukmini asked, "Who was Gandhini?" 


"Gandhini was the daughter of Rashmi’s son Shakulk. She too refused 
to leave her mother’s womb. Months passed by, then a year, and then 
another year. Even at the end of the third year, she continued to float inside 
her mother’s womb. She simply refused to be born. ‘I don’t want to be born,’ 
she said.” 


"What happened next? Was she born or wasn’t she?" 
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"How could she refuse to be born? Everyone has to be born. Once a 
child grows in the womb, how can it escape? She had to be born. But she 
did torment her parents a lot. She laid down conditions before she agreed 
to be born." 


"What conditions?" 

"Actually, she had only one condition. She insisted upon it. 

Her father told her, ‘Don't spread your wings too wide, daughter. You 
are only in your mother’s womb, not in Vishnuji’s huge belly! Take my advice 
and come out.’ 

But she said, ‘I shall come out on one condition.’ 


‘What condition?’ asked her father. 


She replied, ‘I shall gift a cow to the Brahmins every day. Promise that 
you'll allow me to do that. Only then shall | agree to be born.’ 


Her father said, ‘Alright, | agree. Now don't delay. Come out.’ 


Well, she was born immediately, and soon afterwards she started 
gifting away the cows in her father’s house." 


After listening to the story, Rukmini said, "Why don't you also ask 
Madho what his conditions are? Accept them, for | can no longer bear this 
burden!" 


Ganpat called out to his son, "My son, remember that you are in your 
mother’s womb. You don't own it. Enough is enough. Now come out. Live 
and let your mother also live." 


Sitting in his mother’s womb, Madho shouted back in reply, "Father, 
what will | do on earth after my birth? What’s the use of being born? There 
is only pain and suffering in the world." 


Ganpat didn’t know how to answer him. He turned to Rukmini and said. 
"O Bhagyawan, O Bhagyavati, your son has all the characteristics of 
Gumardlal." 
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Rukmini asked, "Swamy, who was Gumardlal? What were his special 
characteristics?" | 


"In ancient times, Gumardlal was a renowned scholar. He knew as 
much as his father, even before he was born. He was still in his mother's 
womb when he began debating his father. | 


One day his father lost his temper, and said,'| am a renowned scholar 
and this little fellow, who is till in his mother’s womb, dares to argue with me!’ 
In anger he kicked his wife’s stomach. The kick landed on the child’s head 
and wounded him. Because of that wound, the child was named Gumardlal." 


"But he was born, wasn't he?" 


"O, he was born prematurely. And he came out of his mother’s womb 
reciting the Vedas. If his father had been alive, Gumardlal would have 
proved to everyone that his father’s learning was shallow. But his father had 
died before he was born. What had actually happened was that his father 
had been enticed into an argument by the clever scholars in the King’s court 
and had been defeated by them. He had felt so ashamed that he had 
drowned himself in a river. 


When Gumard became a young man, his mother told him about his 
father’s death. Enraged, he went straight to the King’s durbar and chal- 
lenged the court’s scholars to a debate. 


‘They were responsible for my father’s death,’ he told the King. 


The King said, ‘Don’t share sugarcane with elephants, my son. These 
scholars are the jewels of my durbar and are experienced in all the tricks of 
a debate.’ 


But Gumardlal was determined to make each one of them eat dirt. And 
he did make each one of them eat dirt. The scholars of the durbar bowed 
before him and accepted defeat." 


After Rukmini heard the story, she said, "That child may have 


humiliated his father. But he was born after all. Your darling son on the 
other hand refuses to be born. Arrey, persuade him to be born!" 
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"O Bhagyawan, how can | persuade him? | can’t answer his question. 
He wants to know what the Purpose of life is. Tell me, how can | answer that? 
Even the rishis and munis can't answer that!” 


“Alright, I’ll answer this wretched fellow!” Rukmini said. Then she 
turned to her son and asked him angrily, “Tell me, what question did you ask 
your father?” | 

“Mother, | asked my father, what is the purpose of life? Why should | 
be born?” 


‘Tl tell you why you should be born, you stupid fellow! You should be 
born because only then will my body be rid of you! Only then will my stomach 
not feel so heavy!” 


That answer defeated Madho and his defiance settled down like foam. 
He could neither continue to be obstinate, nor could he continue to argue 
with his mother. So he decided to be born. 


But then something very strange happened. The moment he opened 
his eyes to look at the world, his mother shut her eyes forever. It was as if 
she was waiting for him to be born, so that she could escape from her 
sufferings. 


Ganpat was deeply attached to his wife. After she left the world, he 
lost interest in it. A few days later he died. 


Madho was left alone in the world. He was, however, more intelligent 
than any other child of his age. Instead of moaning over the death of his 
parents, he began to think about death. He couldn't help wondering why his 
father and mother had departed for the world of the dead the moment he was 
born. Why? After puzzling over it for along time, he concluded that both 6f 
them had to leave the world because of him. If he hadn’t been born, they 
wouldn't have died. The birth of one human being had resulted in the death 
of two. “And what kind of human beings were they? They were human 
beings like Ganpat and Rukmini. They were as precious as gems. lama 
mere stone compared to them. And now that | am without them, | am no 
better than astoneina dirty street. Mother was right when she said that life 
was a bad bargain.” He repented his decision to be born. “If only | hadn't 
listened to my mother. Life would have been really happy then. It was Stupid 
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of me to have agreed with my mother and to have helped her to give birth to 
mei" ; 


They say, no matter how deep a wound, time always heals it. But 
Madho’s wound was strange. It became deeper with time. Disturbed by his 
condition, the members of his family got together and went to see him. They 
said, "The parents of everyone die. People are born and people die in this 
world ali the time. Your parents died along time ago. You are an intelligent | 
man. God has filled your house with everything you need. Your father has 


left you a lot of property and money. Get married. Have children." 


He replied, "| am unhappy myself. Why should | get married and make 
someone else unhappy too?" 


"Arrey, Bhagyawan, why must you say such things? The woman who 
enters this house will change your ways of thinking about the world. She will 
also share your sorrows." 


Then an elder member of the family said, "Son, there is so much pain 
in the world that one can’t bear it alone. That is why the Lord, who created 
us all, gave each of us a mate, so that we could share our unhappiness and 
make life tolerable.” 


Madho listened to them patiently, but refused to accept their advice. 
Finally, he said, "My life is a burden. | want to leave this world. Why should 
| get married and add to my troubles? So, no thank you, no!" 


After giving them that brusque answer, he sent them away. Then it 
occurred to him that all the wealth, all the donkeys and cows, the fields and 
houses that he had inherited from his father were unnecessary burdens. 
Why shouldn't he discard them at once? He decided to give them away as 
gifts to the Brahmins. He felt that everything he owned was like dust. So, 
as soon as he had cast his worldly possessions aside, he left. 


After he had given away all the wealth he had inherited from his father, 
Madho felt that he was at last responsible only for his own life. If he could 
cast aside the burden of life itself, he would be utterly free. But how could 
he unburden himself? In search of an answer to that question, he left town. 


He wandered aimlessly for days from town to town, from place to place. 
He wandered far and wide. Then he came to a wild forest. He walked 
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through the forest for a long time without meeting a living soul. Suddenly his 
eyes were attracted by a lovely tree with thick green leaves. He saw a very 
beautiful woman sitting under its shadows. She was weeping uncontrollably. 
When he saw her, a Strange shiver ran through his body. But he controlled 
himself immediately. 


‘lam about to be enticed by the charms of a woman,” he said to himself. 
So he turned and walked away from that fascinating woman. But after he 
had walked some distance, he suddenly stopped. He began to wonder, “Who 
was that woman? Why was she crying? How did she reach this forest where 
| have not met any other human being? She must be in trouble. | should, 
at least have asked her why she was sitting there all alone and weeping. | 
should offer to help her. After all only a human being can help another human 
being in trouble.” 


So with the same rapid steps with which he had walked away from her, 
he walked back to the place where he had seen her. When he found her 
again, he asked, “O woman, who are you? Are you the daughter of human 
beings or are you an apsara? What are you doing in this lonely forest and 
why are you weeping so bitterly?” 


The woman raised her head and looked at him. Then she stopped 
crying, as if his very presence had given her courage. She wiped her tears 
and said, “l was an apsara once. But now | have to suffer the life of a mortal 
because of my own bad luck.” | 


“Tell me what happened.” 


‘It happened like this. A long time ago a rishi used to live in this forest. 
He was meditating deeply and with great concentration. Indra Devata was 
very disturbed by his meditations. He called all the apsaras and said that 
the rishi’s meditation had become dangerous for the gods. The rishi was 
trying to become a god through the strength of his meditation. Was there no 
apsara in heaven who could tempt him and break his concentration? In my 
arrogance, | said that | could do it. | said — | will so entice him that he will 
forget how to meditate. So! assumed the shape of a sensuous woman and 
came down into the forest. | went upto the rishi in all the radiance of my 
youth, full of passion and love. The rishi however, saw through my game 
at once. He looked at me with fiery eyes and cursed me — You will stay in 
this shape forever, he thundered, and will wander in this forest eating filth. 
| lost my wits. | fell at his feet. Wept. Begged — Rishiji, | pleaded, | made 
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amistake. Forgive me. Rishi Maharaj relented a bit and said -- | cannot take 
my curse back. But | can do one thing. | can reduce the period of your curse. 
You will stay in your present shape till a young man comes to meet you. Only 
then will you become an apsara again and be released from your imprison- 
ment in this forest.” 


‘When Madho heard her sad story he felt sorry for her. Then he asked © 
her, "For how many years have you endured this curse?" 


She sighed and replied, "| don’t know. It seems as if eons have passed. 
No young man has come this way since that day. How can | meet one here?" 
She sighed once more and continued, "Only old rishis with long, white hair 
and wrinkled skin come this way. They cross their legs, sit in samadhi and 
shut their eyes so tightly that they can never open them again. But now you 
are here at last." As she said that love kindled her heart and lit up her eyes. 
When she gazed at Madho with those radiant eyes of hers, his resolve to 
resist her weakened. But he quickly regained control over himself. 


"O enchanting woman, | am still being punished for my past folly." 
"What did you do?" 
"| agreed to be born. Now | have to endure the pain of living." 


The woman burst out laughing and said, "Live with me. | will make you 
happy." | 


Madho was tempted again. But he controlled himself once more, and 
hardening his heart, said, "| committed one mistake in the past. | will not 
commit another." 


"Arrey, agree to live with me," she said. "You will stop feeling miserable 
and | shall be released from this curse of living as an earthly being." 


Madho was agair about to give in when he took hold of himself. He 
thought to himself, "That rishi got away, but if | stay here any longer | shall 
get caught. Safety lies in running away." 


Having decided to run away, he said to the woman, "I am sorry, | made 
a mistake. But no, no, no, | cannot accept your offer." 
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The ray of hope which had shone in that woman’s eyes was at once 
extinguished. She looked at him dejectedly and said, “What kind of man are 
you? To leave a woman in hopeless darkness and run away!” 


Madho replied, “How can one, whois lost in the darkness himself, show 
the way out of darkness to someone else?” 


Then he started walking away. 

The woman called after him, “Listen, you will repent this later.” 

Madho placed his hands over his ears and continued walking. He 
breathed easily only after he had put some distance between that woman 
and himself. Later he congratulated himself on his narrow escape from the 
net that the woman had spread for him. 

Madho walked on and on. He walked across dusty and hard roads, 
over pebbles and stones. His feet got bruised and chaffed. At last he came 


across a Sadhu. Madho prostrated himself before him and then sat down at 
his feet. 


The sadhu looked at him carefully and long. Then he asked him, “Why 
do you look so troubled, my son?” 


“Sadhu Maharaj, | have made a mistake.” 

‘What mistake, my son? Tell me.” 

‘| agreed to be born.” 

“So?” 

“What can | do now? What is the solution?’ 

“Solution?” The sadhu sighed and said, “Son, | too am looking for a 
solution. | have gone on many pilgrimages and have wandered anxiously 
here and there. Have spent time acquiring knowledge. Have meditated. But 


| haven't yet found a cure for the disease called life.” 


“Maharaj, | want to find a solution. That is why | have been wandering. 
If you can't tell me, guide me to someone who can.” 
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The sadhu thought about Madho’s request for a while and then said, 
"There is a rishi who has been meditating with his eyes shut for centuries on 
Mount Sumeru. Go and see him if you have the courage. Fall at the feet of 
that wise man. May be he can help you." 

Madho decided to go to Mount Sumeru. He walked and walked without 
resting. Day merged into night. Summers, winters and seasons of rain 
seemed to him to be the same. He kept on walking. Hungry, worn and 
bruised he climbed at last the slope of the mountain. 

In a cave he saw an old man sitting with his eyes shut. He was so thin 
that a gentle puff of wind would have blown him away. His hair was as white 
as snow. 

Madho stood before him with folded hands. After a long time the old 
man opened his eyes. He examined Madho carefully and then asked, "Who 
are you, child? Why are you here, what do you want?" 

"| have come in search of a solution to my suffering." 

"What is the cause of your suffering?" 

"Life!" 

"Life! Why is life so painful?" 

"| made a mistake once." 


"What mistake?" 


"| agreed to be born. For the sake of my parents, | couldn’t refuse to 
be born." 


"You are a fool. Each one of us has to be born." 
"And what about the suffering that comes with birth?” 
"One has to endure it." 


"But, Rishi Maharaj, there must be an end to suffering." 
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"Don't wander from place to place. Sit down." 

Madho sat down and said, "Rishi Maharaj, | have sat down." 

"Shut your eyes." 

Madho closed his eyes and said, "Rishi Maharaj, | have shut my eyes." 

"Close your ears." 

Madho closed his ears and said, "Rishi Maharaj, | have closed my ears." 

"Now be silent." 

He became silent. Absolutely silent. Days passed. He continued to 
sit silently. Days passed and years passed. He sat in silence. Then it 


seemed as if ages had passed. 


Finally he opened his eyes and said, "Maharaj, a long time has gone 
by." 


"Time?" Rishi Maharaj opened his eyes and looked at Madho in amaze- 
ment. "Fool, haven't you escaped from the trap of time yet?" 


"| was about to, when she began to torment me!" 

"A woman!" 

"Yes." 

"Who was she?" 

Madho told him the entire story. Then he said, "When she looked at 
me for the last time, there was so much longing and disappointment in her 
eyes that | can't forget them. | can’t forget that look in her eyes." 

Rishi Maharaj looked at Madho angrily and said, "Fool, wasn’t the 
burden of life itself difficult enough to carry? Did you have to add to its load? 


Go, cast off the additional weight and then come back." 


"Cast off that load? But how?" | 
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"Find that woman again. She will help you. Return only after that." 


Madho protested, "Rishi Maharaj, that was a long time ago. Besides, 
sitting on this snowy mountain my body has lost its fire." 


"But the embers still smoulder in it." 


Madho began to cry. "That is the difficulty," he said. "How can | 
extinguish them?" L 


"She will extinguish them for you. Come back after they are extin- 
guished.” 


Madho get up. But before he left, he vowed to himself, "| shall come 
back here soon." 


He retraced his steps along the road he had taken upto the mountain. 
Kind thoughts and evil thoughts surged through his mind as he walked. 


"If all this was fated, why did | refuse her? It would have been better if 
| had accepted her invitation. She would have found her happiness, | would 
have been released from temptation forever. | wouldn’t have longed for her 
with such agony. Yes, that would have been the best thing to do. She did 
try to explain things to me..." 


He remembered every detail about her. What she had said and what 
she had done. The very thought of her increased his torment. He began to 
walk faster. As if his feet had been set on fire. In fact, he didn't walk, he 
ran. 


When he reached the forest at last, his heart began to pound with great 
excitement. 


"Where is that tree under whose shade | first saw her? Its leaves were 
dark green, its shadow was cool.” Then he realized that he was standing 
under the very tree where he had met her. But she wasn't there. He looked 
everywhere, searched for her under every shadow in the forest. She had 
disappeared. 


"Hey Ram!" Madho exclaimed." She seems to have vanished. Is she 
hiding from me? O beautiful woman, why do you torment a yogi like this?" 
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He walked through the forest looking anxiously for her everywhere. 


"Where are you, O beautiful woman?" he called out. "Has the earth 
swallowed you or has the sky gathered you into its folds?" 


The forest which had been so green and dense, was now desolate and 
bare. All its leaves had suddenly fallen. 


After a long and futile search, Madho came upon a yogi sitting under 
an old, barren tree. His body was covered with ash. 


"A human being, at last," Madho said to himself. May be he could tell 
him about the woman he had lost. 


He walked upto the yogi and touched his feet. When the yogi saw 
Madho, he took pity on him and said, "Child, you seem to be very tired. Sit 
down and rest." 

Madho sat down. 


"Why are you wandering through this wild forest?” 


"Yogiji, a woman used to live in this forest. Under a tree. | can't find 
her. If you have some information about her, please tell me." 


"Who was that woman? And who are you?" 

Madho told him his entire story. The yogiheard the story, and then said 
in a sympathetic voice, "If aman meets a woman on a journey and then loses 
her, he has to suffer a lot and repent a lot." 

"Yogiji, what should | do?" 

"Search for her." 

"| have. | have searched for a long time." 


"Then search some more." 


"| have looked everywhere. Where else can | look for her? How long 
can | search for her?" 
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"Fool, those who search do not ask questions. They keep on search- 
ing." | 


Madho got up at once and left. He looked for her again in the shade 
cast by every tree in the forest. He walked and walked. | 


Mount Sumeru was left far behind. Madho kept on walking. His feet 
were bruised and cut and swollen, but he kept on walking. It seemed as if 
he had been walking for ages. He wandered from place to place. Sometimes 
he stopped and wondered, "Will there ever be an end to this search?" But 
soon after he started walking again. How could the search ever end? His 
path grew longer and more entangled. The longer and more entangled it 
grew, the more deep and profound was his repentance. 
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The Morning of Freedom 
August 1947 


This daybreak, pockmarked -- 

this morning, night-bitten. 

Surely it is not the morning we’d longed for 

in whose eager quest all comrades 

had set out, hoping that somewhere 

in the wilderness of the sky 

would appear the ultimate destination of stars. 
Somewhere the wave of the slow night will meet the shore 
and somewhere will anchor the boat of the heart’s grief. 


As our friends set out on the mysterious highways 

of young blood, how many hands caught them by the sleeve. 

From the dreamlands of beauty’s pleasure-houses 

kept beckoning to them, impatiently, seductive arms and bodies. 
But we yearned only for the morning’s face, 

even though within easy reach was the hem of the radiant beauties. 
Delicate was our longing and faint our sense of exhaustion. 


It's heard that light and darkness have parted -- 

also, that there’s now union between quest and goal 

that the lot of the afflicted is now changed 

that granted is the pleasure of union 

and banished is the torment of separation. 

Fire in the bosom, longing in the eyes, and the heart-burn -- 
nothing can solve the problem of separation. 

Where did the sweet breeze come from and where did it vanish -- 
the street lamp has no news yet. 

Even the night’s heaviness is just the same; 

still the moment of salvation has not arrived 

for the heart and the eye. 

So let’s press on as the destination is still far away. 
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Look at the City from Here 


If you look at the city from here, it will reveal 
circles within circles: 

every rampart looks like that of a prison 

and every pathway is a prisoner’s circular walk — 
no milestone, no destination, no way out. 


lf anyone walks fast, fancy asks: 

why hasn't someone shouted to stop him? 

And if somebody waves his hand, a doubt nags: 
why hasn't anyone heard a chain’s jingle? 


If you look at the city from here, you’d realize 

that in the entire crowd, there’s nobody really dignified, 
nobody truly sagacious; every young man’s neck in a noose, 
and every woman a branded slave. 


The shadows which waver round the distant lamps — 

who knows if it’s an assembly of grieving or carousing men, 
and ail those hues which appear scattered on every door and 
it's not clear from here if it’s blood or flowers. 
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Pain Will Creep in Soft-footed 


After a short while, when my lonesome heart will again 
be seized by angst -- how to cure the loneliness, 

pain will then creep in soft-footed, carrying a red taper, 
that pain which throbs beyond the heart’s precincts. 


As this flame will leap forth in the side, 

on the heart’s wall will be rekindled every mark -- 
somewhere a lock’s whorl, somewhere a cheek’s curve, 
somewhere the wilderness of parting, the joy 

of seeing the beloved, a kind word, or love’s assent. 


Then will | tell my heart, O my heart, 

this thought, the beloved of your loneliness, 
is only a visitant for a moment -- 

so how can your problem be solved? 


After it’s gone, will rise enraged 
savage shadows, which will linger on 
for me to battle with all through the night. 


This is war, O my heart, not a frolic; 

all your life’s enemies, all your assassins -- 

this harsh night, these shadows, this loneliness. 

There’s nothing common between pain and war, O my heart. 
Fetch me and kindle an ember of fierce passion 

get me from somewhere the mighty flame of wrath 

and that garden ablaze -- 

with its heat, its dynamism, its puissance. 
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Maybe a limb of our tribe is waiting 

on the other side of the ramparts of darkness. 

Let’s alert our comrades of our presence 

through fiery martial songs. 

Well, even if they don’t reach us, they’ 1 call out to us 
to intimate how far the dawn still is. 


Two Quatrains 


The night’s fading away in the bosoms -- 
stoke up fire in the goblets. 

Take care of the lovers’ hearts-- 

these are the months for the flowers to bloom. 


Il 


Today loneliness, like some old friend, has come 
to do some cupbearing for me at dusk. 

We’re both lying in wait for the moon to rise -- 
and your reflections to flash under every shadow. 
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No Messiah for Crystal 


A pearl, a crystal or a Cup -- 

once broken, it’s gone. 

How can it be put together with tears? -- 
once splintered it’s gone. 


Vainly, you scrape up the pieces 
to hide them away in your hem. 
There’s no messiah for crystal, 
So why nurse this futile hope? 


Maybe, somewhere in these splinters 
there’s the heart’s bowl in which sometimes 
the fairy of the wine of love’s sorrows 
would descend coquettishly. 


Then, taking this bowl away from you, 
these worldly men smashed it 

spilt in the dust whatever wine was left 
and snapped her wings. 


These spangled splinters are perhaps these 
wanton, brilliant dreams with which, 

in your drunken youth, you used to 
embellish your privacy. 


Deprivation, red-tape, hunger and sorrow 

kept clashing with these dreams. 

So cruel was the stoning from all directions -- 
how could those skeletons of crystal withstand it? 
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Or, perhaps in these pieces lies hidden 
somewhere, the pearl of your honour 
whose modesty was the envy 

of all the high-ups. 


In quest of this treasure, was scouting 
many a trader, many a highwayman. 

In this city of thieves, if one’s life is saved 
_ one’s honour is gone. 


A bowl, crystal, pearl or ruby -- 
carries a price when it’s whole; 
but once broken it’ll only prick 

and make you shed tears of blood. 


Vainly, you scrape up the pieces 
to hide them away in your hem. 
There’s no messiah for crystal, 
so why nurse this futile hope? 


The darnings of the memory’s collar -- 
how can the heart be sustained on this? -- 
one stitch undone, another sewn -- 

how can life carry on like this? 


In this everyday world 

in which are forged these bowls 
everything has a substitute 
every hem can get filled up. 


Every hand stretched is a success 

every eye raised is fortunate. 

Here there’s no limit to the riches 

even if a hundred thousand robbers are close by. 


How can life’s stores 

be emptied by pillage, 

for here are mountains replete with diamonds 
and limitless oceans abounding in pearls. 
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There are some people who have 
always cloaked this treasure: 
who'd put to auction 

every mountain, every ocean. 


But there are also those who'd fight 

to tear down these curtains 

and strive to counter 

every sinister move of these plunderers. 


Between these two a fight breaks out 
in every city, in every town 

in the bosom of every living house 

on the forehead of every busy highway. 


While these go on spawning darkness, 
they are busy kindling light; 

these are there to spread the fire, 

they are committed to putting it out. 


And all bowls, jars or rubies 

are wagered in this tussle. 

Rise -- for all the empty hands 
are being called to the battlefield. 
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himself that rare quality of mind which reaches out to the other without | 
| ceasing to be itself; or, to be more precise, a mind which feels at home’ 
with itself only when it reaches out to the other. In this sense perhaps he 
was one of the most paradoxical of writers on the contemporary Indian scene; 
to most Indians he seemed to be a ‘homeless’ writer, to Europeans an Indian 
writer who had never left home. 


Aries was one of those remarkable writers, who embodied within 


In his early wees Ajneya was deeply influenced by modern 
European literature, for which he was often criticised, particularly in his early 
writings, as being ‘un-Indian’. Ironically, the same critics felt equally dis- 
turbed by the Hindu traditionalism in his later work. How can one explain 
the strange development from one extreme of ‘Westernization’ to the other 
extreme of ‘Indianness’ in the single life-span of the same person? Is ita 
journey peculiar to Ajneya as a modern Indian writer? Or, is it in some way 
symbolic of a situation peculiar to India, where as a result of colonial 
uprootedness, an Indian writer has to pass through various stages of 
metamorphosis before he can finally arrive at his authentic ‘self’? | wonder 
how Ajneya himself would have reacted to the observation of a contemporary 
Indian philosopher, who said "there is no other way open to us in the East, 
but to go along with Europeanization and to go through it. Only through this 
voyage into the foreign and strange can we win back our own selfhood: 
hence, here as elsewhere, the way to do what is closest to us is the longest 
way back" (J.L. Mehta, India and the West: The Problem of Understanding). 


It would be a very long voyage indeed, to pass through all the stations 
of European culture, in order to arrive ultimately at one’s own destination. 
India, whatever it may have been in the past, has never had a good reputation 
for its adventures abroad. Neither driven by the zeal of proselytization, nor 
by a desire to conquer foreign lands, India has not shown any desire to make 
its presence felt in the worlc. Could there be anything more remarkable than 
the fact that without war or any form of military aggression, Indian culture 
spread over vast areas of Asia? Yet such an extraordinary historical 
phenomenon, if it was ever noticed by Indians at home, was soon forgotten, 
buried in oblivion for centuries, until the Indians were reminded of it by 
Vivekananda in the late 19th century. The fact that the Indians were 
reminded of their ‘past glories’ only under the threat of European civilization, 
is as significant as the fact of their ‘forgetfulness’ when no such threat 
existed. It also goes a long way to demonstrate the crucial difference the 
Indians felt in their attitude to the Western civilization as against the other 
‘alien’ cultures of the past. 
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Sometimes it seems to me that for India, to be ‘discovered’ by Europe 
was more a misfortune than a blessing, a misfortune far more calamitous 
than for some other countries of the East which had no heritage of the ‘past’ 
to go back to or to be reminded of. If left to themselves, Indians, like some 
plants or animals in a forest, would blissfully have chosen to be invisible to 
the outside world; their scriptures and shastras hidden "behind the dark 
culture of Sanskrit language." Not that they ever succeeded in remaining 
aloof from the others. The others were always there. There was hardly any 
time during the last three thousand years, when India was not beleaguered 
by the yavanas [Greeks] and mlechhas [aliens; a word used slightly con- 
temptuously] -- first by the Greeks and the Huns, then by Islam, closely 
followed by Christian missionaries and European conquerors. However, the 
unusual feature of the Hindu culture is not that it survived the continuous and 
violent incursions of the foreigners over the centuries, but that it remained 
immune to them even when it failed to resist their physical or political 
domination. Even the legendary biography of Alexander, which became so 
well known in large parts of Asia, was totally disregarded by Hindu India. We 
can know all that we need to about the Hindus and their ancient customs 
from the Greek and Chinese travellers or later from the chronicles of Muslim 
historians, but there is hardly any account available to us about what the 
Hindu natives thought of their ‘guests’ from abroad. Not even about the 
Muslims, with whom they co-existed for so long, and who presided over their 
destinies, and whose coercive power and aggressive religious ideology they 
could not have easily ignored. Nor do we find any account of philosophical 
or religious debates with u/emas in traditional Hindu literature. This is all the 
more striking for Hindu pundits, whatever their other weaknesses, rarely 
suffered from intellectual humility when it came to metaphysical discussions 
which they conducted with such vigour with their Buddhist opponents in the 
past and, were destined to continue in a limited manner with the Christian 
missionaries in the future. 


The reason for this silence and evasiveness towards other cultures and 
religions among the Hindus, is often attributed to their complete lack of 
interest or curiosity about others. There is, perhaps, some truth in that. It 
is equally true, however, that the Indians had already built (or thought that 
they had built) a self-contained, sophisticated metaphysical system which 
could answer all their needs and enquiries and that they had nothing new or 
important to learn from others. There is, maybe, a more profound reason for 
their so-called ‘indifference’ to other cultures: not so much the lack of 
curiosity or a smug sense of perfection, but the fact that for them the ‘other’ 
was never a source of reference necessary to define their own identity, as it 
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was for the Europeans. The ‘self’ was always accepted as self-referential; 
the ‘other’ was neither a threat to their identity, nor a source of confirmation 
of their uniqueness. This was very different from the European notion of the 
‘other’, an inalienable entity external to oneself, which was both a source of 
terror and an object of desire. Sartre’s famous statement, "hell is the other," 
carries a strong echo of Hegel, who always defined one’s identity as "identity 
against the other," either to be appropriated or to be destroyed. By defining 
the identity of the self in this manner, however, a European finds himself 
entrapped in his own contradiction; if he succeeds in completely subjugating 
the ‘other’, the identity of his own self becomes dubious. He wants to 
become whole by destroying the other , but without the other, he becomes 
nothing. 


Buddhism, however, posed a challenge to Hinduism, which was quite 
different from other traditions, both in its origins and its philosophical content. 
It was both the other and not the other. If Hindu scholars and seers felt 
compelled to engage in passionate intellectual discussions with their Bud- 
dhist counterparts, it is precisely because, Buddhism while being the other, 
at the same time shared with Hinduism some of the most fundamental 
concepts of common reference, the questions of Moksha ieee) and 
Nirvana, of ‘self’ and ‘nothingness’. 


If Islam and Christianity failed to arouse the same interest or curiosity, 
it is because they were ‘other’ in the absolute sense of the term. Because 
semitic religions cut themselves off from their ontological moorings, to that 
extent they lost much of their challenging power and attraction for Hindu 
traditionalists. At first Buddhism posed a philosophical threat to Hinduism-- 
but its ‘otherness’ soon became redundant for Hindus and it disappeared 
from India. On the other hand, Islam and Christianity, which in their in- 
dubitable otherness, never posed such a threat, continue to exist as in- 
stitutionalised religions even to this day. 


Here, one may point out a dimension of Hinduism which is uniquely its 
own; in other cultures, particularly European, the ‘other’ becomes an object 
of enquiry only in its ‘unassimilable otherness’, while for Hindus, unless the 
‘other’ is in some way assimilated or internalized within their system, it does 
not acquire the weight or the visibility of a system to which they could make 
a meaningful response. If the problem of ‘untouchability’ caused such a 
fierce controversy in Hindu society, it is because the sudras, though an . 
assimilated part of the caste system, always remained very much on the 
periphery of the society, not really outsiders like mlechhas, but not exactly 
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‘insiders’ either. Similarly, in the 19th century, the tirade of the Christian 
missionaries against the ancient customs of Hindus did not succeed in 
Stirring any response from the traditional! pundits. They were simply treated 
as misguided outsiders. The abusive epithets they used for Hindu gods like 
“horrid Kali, scandalous Shivlingam, ridiculous Ganpati and lecherous Krish- 
na," were received with amusement, rather than with anger. If there was any 
anger or bitterness, it was reflected in the debates the orthodox Hindus had 
with Hindu reformist sects like the Brahmosamaj in Bengal and the 
Aryasamaj in North India, because these sects, in the name of "progress" 
and "enlightenment", were trying to recast Hindu society in the alien mould 
of semitic religions. They were the real blasphemers, precisely because they 
were the real insiders. Rabindranath Tagore’s first major novel, Gora, gives 
a vivid account of the most anguished debates which were raging within the 
Hindu society at the end of the 19th and the beginning of the 20th century -- 
no less passionate and self-searching than what Thomas Mann was to depict 
later in his famous novel The Magic Mountain, concerning the dark and 
troubled state of European civilization. Two novels about two destinies; 
Mann brooding over the threatened collapse of the civilized values which 
constituted the identity of Europe, and Tagore, reflecting on the crisis of 
Hindu identity which was being threatened precisely by those ‘civilized 
values’ which were being forced upon a society which had no choice either 
to accept or reject them. 


This leads me to consider the crucial role played by the ‘repertoire of 
images’ which both India and Europe fabricated for each other when they 
came in contact with one another for the first time. The fact that their images 
of each other oscillated so wildly, from one extreme of exaggerated praise 
and admiration, to the other extreme of contempt and rejection, only proves 
that they were fantasized images which had very little to do with reality. 
‘Indeed, if anything, reality itself was fantasized to such an extent that it 
became embarrassing for them to see each other as they were and not what 
they thought they ought to be. The embarrassment arose not from any lack 
of desire on the part of India and Europe to relate to one another, but from 
the nature of relationship in which they were historically bound -- India served 
the role of an undeveloped Asian colony, while Britain as the dominant ruling 
partner, represented all that Europe stood for: power, wealth, intellectual 
enlightenment -- the sole repository of humanist values of freedom, equality 
and justice. The images were distorted precisely because the way in which 
India and Europe saw one another had a seed of perversion within it -- some 
parts were out of proportion, exaggerated at the expense of other parts which 
remained totally invisible. 
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What could be a more glaring example of ‘invisibility’ than the fact that 
even for those, who were otherwise quite unaffected by colonial deceit, e.g. 
Hegel and Max Mueller, the ‘real’ India existed only in the past. For them it 
was a rich site of excavation, from which the treasures of ancient philosophy 
and literary classics could be dug up. They did not see the link that 
connected the past with the present -- the network of beliefs, myths and 
rituals, which provided a continuous cultural and spiritual nourishment.to 
millions of Indians What is worse is that they firmly believed that such a link 
did not exist. No wonder Max Mueller, with all his sympathetic insights into 
India’s traditions, never bothered to visit the land, where its traditions 
flowered and still survived. Such a ‘land’ did not exist for him; it was washed 
away long ago by the waves of history, leaving behind the ‘ruins’ which were 
the only objects of his interest and fascination. Europe, which claimed to 
have discovered India’s ‘past’, must also be credited for having abolished its 
‘present’. 


Never before, had such a violent cultural rupture -- a rupture between 
its past and present -- ever taken place in India’s psyche, not even under the 
most intolerant of islamic rulers. Hindus may have been forced to convert 
to Islam, but those who refused and resisted, enjoyed all the ‘civilizational 
space’, in which their past could breathe into their present, their present 
could draw sustenance from the myths and symbols of the past. It was not 
the ‘past’ discovered by the Western Orientalists, to be displayed in 
museums or to be deciphered from the ancient Sanskrit texts; it was not a 
body of mummified memories to be excavated from a dead and long buried 
civilization. India’s ‘past’ was not like the past of Egypt and Greece, 
segments of ancient memory to be recovered from oblivion; it could not be 
excavated because it was never entirely buried. The past in India was 
eternally contemporaneous, even as the’present was eternally alive in the 
beliefs and customs of the past embodied in dharma [righteousness], which 
is sanatan [perennial] -- that which knows no beginning and no end. 


Europe, however , had a very different vision of history. It could deal 
with historical time only if it was neatly separated into categories. It was a 
vision of history which was nurtured by their Judaic-Christian tradition. To 
determine their identity vis-a-vis India, they perforce had to transform India 
into a recognizable ‘historical entity’ which had nothing in common with the 
way in which the Indians looked at themselves. 


Europe’s colonization of India was not merely confined to some ‘ter- 
ritorial space’, but went much further and deeper. It sought to ‘colonize’ 
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India’s sense of time: its present was, therefore, conceptualized as a corrup- 
tion of the past -- a past which was glorious, but was dead and gone. Thus 
arose the romantic notion of India "speaking from the position in the remote 
past via its distorted present to (the) European present." 


Deprived of its ‘home’ both in terms of space and time, India became 
a reflected image in the multiple mirrors of European civilization. For Marx, 
it was a moribund culture of outlived feudalism seething with savage gods 
and dark superstitions. For Hegel, Indian thought was an abstract ‘dream 
image’, which could never be -egarded as philosophy, which was a uniquely 
European achievement. For European merchants and conquerors, India 
was an object of desire. Between being an object of desire to be ap- 
propriated and a beautiful dream that had vanished, India as it existed in the 
present remained largely invisible to the European eye. India could once 
again acquire ‘visibility’, Hegel asserted, and Husserl and Heidegger in our 
time reiterated, if its past was transformed to resemble European present. 
In Europe alone lay the power for the "appropriation, actualization and 
rebirth” of India’s present. India’s present would have meaning only if it could 
be recast in the ideal image of Europe. 


Such was the ‘idealised image’ of Europe that was presented to Indians, 
when they first saw the white men as their rulers. Today, after the two world. 
wars, and the horrors of the holocaust and Hiroshima and the gulags, the 
image of ‘a civilized European’ may have lost much of its shine and glory, 
but to Indians at the time, Europe.alone symbolized the pinnacle of human 
civilization -- both in the sphere of material progress and of intellectual 
achievement. | think, Bankim Chandra Chatterjee, one of the most acute 
and alert minds of Bengali intelligentsia in the 19th century, accurately 
summed up the Indian reaction to Europe when he said: "Never before has 
the world witnessed such material progress as has been achieved by the 
civilization of modern Europe, nor had the earlier generations of mankind 
even hoped for such progress." 


But with the passage of time, as the native crafts were swamped by the 
cheap merchandise of Manchester and the "Indian plains were littered with 
the bones of Indian craftsmen," [Marx], Bankim Chandra Chatterjee’s words 
of adulation lost much of their splendour. The economic penury to which 
India was reduced, was accompanied by a sense of spiritual desolation, even 
as the centuries of traditional learning were gradually replaced by the 
European system of education with the English language as the compulsory 
medium of instruction. It is, of course, true that Raja Ram Mohan Roy, the 
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first indian modernist, saw in these Western institutions the source of 
enlightenment, which would bring Indians out of the darkness of their super- 
stitions. But this was the view of a learned Hindu who, though steeped deep 
in his tradition, was totally over-whelmed by his first encounter with Europe. 
Many Hindu contemporaries, however, did not agree with Ram Mohan’'s view 
of Europe. Nor did a sensitive middle class Indian find the Englishmen, ‘the 
light givers’, very enlightened either in their conduct or manners. 


By the end of the 19th century, most educated Indians rejected the 
romanticized image of the European. In the following passage, Vivekananda 
presents a vivid, though exaggerated, account of what the average Indian 
thought of his white rulers: "intoxicated by the heady wine of newly acquired 
power, fearsome like wild animals who see no difference between good and 
evil, slaves to women, insane in their lust, drenched in alcohol from head to. 
foot, without any norms of ritual conduct, unclean, materialistic, grabbing 
other people’s territory and wealth by hook or by crook, without any faith in 
life to come." 


Not really a happy portrait of an Englishman as seen through the eyes 
of an Indian. But however he may have been looked upon, in a spirit of awe 
and servile adoration or bitterness and resentment, the fact remains that for 
the first time the presence of an alien culture shook the Indians from their 
apathy and indifference. For the first time in their long history, Indians had 
to cope with the ‘other’ as the other, which could neither be immunized 
through assimilation, nor be treated like Islam with which they could live in 
peaceful co-existence. They could have effectively ignored or faced the 
religious dimension of a Europe embodied in Christianity. It was the ‘other 
side of Europe’, its enlightened rationalism and material advancement which 
posed a challenge, towards which they felt attracted and repelled at the same 
time. Most of the time, they felt baffled by the two contradictory images of 
Europe, one as the bearer of the humanist values of freedom and justice, an 
image which was reinforced by what they read in books, and the other as the 
very embodiment of a dark, supercilious and arrogant power which they had 
come face to face with in their own country. It was difficult for them to 
reconcile these two images as the twin aspects of a single cultural 
phenomenon. 


Perhaps, they would have had a more coherent and balanced view of 
Europe if they had come into contact with its culture directly and not through 
the distorted image of British colonialism. The nature of the distortion was 
further aggravated, by the context in which they had to encounter and 
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interpret Europe. It was not the context given by their tradition, one that 
would have enabled them to see Europe both as the other as well as a part 
of their world-view. Instead, it was a context built upon the European 
categories of thought, science and philosophy. Indians were supposed to 
respond to Europe through a language which was not their own, in terms of 
categories of thought which were European, and in a social setting, which 
was colonial. No wonder that, under these circumstances, India developed 
its own images of Europe which were as fragmented and reductive as the 
European images of India. If Europe nourished a fantasized image of India’s 
present cutting it off from its past, India was left with no option but to develop 
its own fantasized image of European culture. This fantasy of Europe 
blocked from the view of the Indians a Europe which had its own distinctive 
and complex cultural character. 


it was a strange situation in which two cultures had to live in a state of 
togetherness, a situation demeaning to both; two cultures loving and hating 
each other mostly for wrong reasons, entrapped like two animals in a cage, 
grinning and growling at alternate intervals, evolving unique strategies to be 
‘invisible’ to one another, and yet bound and bewitched by one another under 
a haliucinating spell from which there was no escape. It has always been 
difficult for me to agree with Nirad Chaudhuri’s observations on the role of 
tne British in India, but he was right when he deplored their failure to strike 
roots in India and their spirit of eternal self-isolation which was so different 
from that of Islam. Islam, though it could never overcome its ‘otherness’ in 
the Hindu frame of life, was gradually so ‘Indianized’ that it began to feel at 
home in India and stopped locking back to its foreign roots from which it had 
emerged. The British, on the other hand, never forgot to stress their other- 
ness as outsiders, as proud representatives of a superior race and an 
advanced civilization. But they also genuinely felt alien in a country whose 
climate they. found so detestable, whose landscape so desolate, whose 
people so docile and at times so treacherous, whose customs were so 
fascinating and yet so quaint, so incomprehensible. That was the reasor 
why, despite his power and authority, an Englishman looked so insecurely 
ill-at-ease and nervous in India. In A Passage to India, E.M. Forster 
captures perceptively both the supercilious snobbery and the pathetic dif- 
fidence of an English official in India. Nirad Chaudhuri was amazed to see 
how kind and cheerfu! an Englishman could look in his own country, while in 
India he gave the impression of always being so tense, jittery and irritable. 


What really went wrong? Why was it that Hinduism, so well-known for 
its piuralistic ethos and spirit of tolerance, failed to accommodate a civiliza- 
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tion, which was rightly famous for its humanist values of equality and 
brotherhood? And why was it that the British felt so bewildered and 
beleaguered in a country to which they had come not out of any compulsion 
but out of their own choice? Did a dialogue never take place between the 
two cultures or did the colonial setting, in which it took place, see to it that 
only the worst of both cultures could come to the surface? Or, was there 
something basically wrong in the European obsession with the concept of 
‘dialogue’ itself as the only means of knowing the other and identifying 
oneself? To travel all around the world for the appropriation of other cultures 
in order to affirm one’s own identity on the earth, this has never been India’s 
way of entering into a meaningful dialogue with other traditions. But then 
what was the Indian way of knowing the truth about the other -- in its 
‘unassimilable otherness’? Western sceptics have always found the Indian 
way of dealing with other cultures and religions slightly devious and evasive. 
They find that the very ‘inclusiveness’ of the Indian tradition enables it to 
bypass the other instead of encountering it directly, enables it to ‘include’ the 
‘other’ as a iower ‘stage’ in its own system. 


If the Christian missionaries could not get very far in converting the 
Hindus to their faith, it was not because they offered a great degree of 
resistance to the message of Christ, but because they incorporated the 
message itself within their pluralist hierarchy of beliefs, and included the 
person of Christ as a god within their pantheon of gods. By such ways of 
inclusive identification, the Hindus avoided any real dialogue with the West 
which could have enabled them to understand the truth about the other in its 
own terms and come to grips with it in ail its uniqueness. By such indif- 
ference to other civilizations, it is alleged, "the Indian cultural tradition has 
retained its identity and continuity, but it has at no time defined itseif in 
relation to the other" [J.L. Mehta]. 


If this is true, how can we explain an extraordinary cultural phenomenon . 
like the ‘Bengal renaissance’, which was nothing else but the massive 
intellectual endeavour on the part of the Hindus to respond and relate to 
Europe in order to redefine their past and assert their national identity? The 
response to Europe was, of course, not uniform, it varied from one section 
of Hindus to another, ranging from the most orthodox traditional pundits like 
Bhudev Mukhopadhya and Radhakanta Deb to the most westernized 
scholars like Raja Rammohan Roy and Devendranath Tagore. Whatever 
their personal background or private prejudices might have been, they were 
the most brilliant luminaries in the intellectual firmament trying to define the 
nature of Indian ‘selfhood’, both in terms of European categories of thought, 
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as well as, in defiance of it. Each one of them encountered Europe so as to 
pick and choose from its culture that which would help him to confirm and 
rationalize what he already cherished -- a traditionalist in order to glorify his 
past, a patriot in order to affirm his nationalism, a nationalist intellectual in 
order to emphasize the ‘secular’ nature of his vedic heritage. One could see 
the portraits of Garibaldi and Mazzini in the same Hindu household where 
the books by Mill and Bentham rested side by side with the ancient texts of 
Upanishads and Bhagvad Gita. |t was a type of cultural ferment which India 
had never seen before -- never before had its intelligentsia let itself be so 
freely exposed to an alien civilization. How deeply Europe had penetrated 
the psyche of the urban middle class, is revealed by fact that the first number 
of one of the "enlightened" Bengali journals described itself as an organ of 
people who were "Hindu by birth yet European by education." 


The small, apparently cynical, dictum of a magazine lucidly summarizes 
the position of the liberal, westernized Hindus who were in the forefront of 
the, so-called, resurgence movement in India. It was a position of increasing 
accommodation and assimilation of the ‘humanist’ ideals of European 
civilization. To be "Europeanized by education" essentially implied accep- 
tance of the historical idea of progress which had established Europe as the 
vanguard in the field of knowledge and enlightenment. From this position, it 
was just a small step to accept the image a European presented of himself 
as the ideal man. It was but logical that this would lead the Hindus -- at least 
the most enlightened of them -- to radically revise their traditional conception 
of the ‘self’. The ‘self’ ceased to be, what it had always been in the past, a 
part of a larger reality, atman as a mirror- image of parmatma, a microcosm 
within a macrocosm. The idealized image of the European man subverted 
the Hindu image of his own ‘self’, reducing it to the status of a ‘sub-self’, a 
minor accessory to a larger reality, not of Brahma, but of the Spirit of History 
moving across the earth through centuries and finding its ultimate fulfillment 
in the European man. Whatever divergent views of Europe the Indians might 
have had, they all seemed to be committed to and fascinated by the 
‘positivist’ vision of history as advanced by Auguste Comte according to 
which humanity advances from the theological and metaphysical stage and 
achieves adulthood in the final scientific stage of Western civilization. Today 
we might find this view very naive and out dated, but that would be the 
wisdom of hindsight; for the enlightened Indians of the last century, as 
different from each other as Raja Rammohan Roy and Vivekananda, faith in 
such a historical fiction seemed to be the only source of liberation from all 
the other fictions -- they called them ‘superstitions’ - - which had engulfed 
India in darkness for centuries. When an Indian looked at himself in the 
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mirror of history, he saw that not only was his culture backward, but that even 
his ‘self’ was in a state of progressive degeneration. "Three hundred million 
sub-human creatures, their souls crushed for centuries under the feet of 
everyone, listless like slaves, without hope, without any past or future, 
concerned only with bare survival in the present, devoid of any moral 
Stamina, spread aii over India like maggots feeding on stinking, rotten flesh.” « 
This is how Vivekananda described the European view of the Indians, but 
_ one cannot escape from the suspicion that, with slight modification, this was 
also the view of many of our enlightened Indians, including Vivekananda 
himself, about the nature of the Indian ‘self’, as they saw it through Western 
eyes - - a puny little wretched thing, shivering in darkness, not the awakened 
atman of the Gita, but the ‘maggot’ rotting in the putrid flesh of tradition. This, 
| believe, was the third and final phase of European ‘colonization’ of the 
Indians -- not merely of their sense of space and time -- to which | referred 
' earlier -- but also of something much nearer to their very being -- colonization 
of their concept of ‘self’ itself. 


And yet the ‘self’ could never be completely colonized. The identity of 
a Hindu, unlike that of a European, never resided in the ‘self’ as an 
autonomous entity, but in a larger pattern of beliefs, ritualistic observances 
and caste obligations which constituted his dharma. lf traditional Hindu 
pundits never felt threatened by the Western modes of thought and the 
European concept of history, it was because they never accepted the mode 
and framework through which those ‘thoughts’ and ‘concepts’ were trans- 
mitted to them. They refused to buy the ‘ideal image of man’ constructed by 
the humanistic ideals of the West, according to which man is the ultimate 
‘end’ of evolution and is therefore the measure of all things, a logical 
extension of its erstwhile belief that the earth is the centre of the universe. 
From the European conception of ‘man’, as it was developed in the time of 
European renaissance, it was but a logical step to regard the ‘European man’ 
as its highest embodiment. Such a step, in the eyes of the orthodox Hindus, 
was fraught with sinister possibilities because it could lead, not to self-aware- 
ness, but to total self-destruction. How justified were their fears and how 
prophetic their warning, is proved by the mushroom growth of the totalitarian 
ideologies in twentieth century Europe; they are but the reflection of the 
‘totalitarian’ image of man as the supreme lord and master of the universe, 
a self-aggrandized projection of ‘God’ on the earth. Once we accept ‘man’ 
as being superior to all living species on earth, there is nothing to prevent 
us, logically, from accepting a particular type of man, the European man, as 
being superior to all the other human species, and within the framework of 
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European civilization itself, one particular ideology of the European man, 
Fascism or Communism, as superior to all the other ideologies. 


This was the primary reason why, unlike the westernized Indian 
reformers, who were so profoundly enamoured by European ‘ideals’ of 
humanism, the traditional Hindus found them totally unacceptable. They 
Saw no possibility of harmonisation between the European concept of power 
and the Hindu concept of dharma which recognised human beings as the 
highest bearers of consciousness, but precisely for that reason also 
regarded them as being responsible to all the living and apparently non-living 
phenomena surrounding them -- which made no distinctions, at least no 
value-based distinctions, between the human on the one hand and the 
non-human or the natural on the other. If man’s dharma is embodied within 
a set of responsibilities and obligations to others then the aggrandized self 
of man, as projected by Europe, has no place init. For the first time, we find 
two images or concepts of man, representing two cultures, confronting one 
another in their crystalline purity and precision -- one seeking salvation, 
moksha, through the performance of one’s obligations which are enshrined 
in one's tradition, the other seeking power by asserting its freedom which is 
sanctioned and sanctified by history. 


Here, dharma and freedom are the key words, indicating two different 
and opposite versions of what constitutes the ‘authentic’ self which the two 
civilizations were trying to realize for themselves. This did create a distance, 
in fact an antagonism, between the established goals of the two civilizations, 
but by the time the difference was articulated, there were inner rifts and 
doubts within each civilization about the legitimacy of the goals themselves. 
Hegel's conviction that the Indian civilization is a thing of the past and that 
Europe has nothing to learn from it, was seriously challenged by the German 
romantics, for whom India represented, not a foreign tradition, but the 
‘forgotten basis and hidden depth of our own European identity’, and they 
used this forgotten identity as an argument against the materialism and 
rationalism of Europe. More fundamentally, freedom itself became a burden, 
a cause of immense romantic anxiety, from which they needed escape and 
liberation. They found that the Indian concept of the self, so different from 
the individualism of the West, could offer them the escape they were looking 
for. 


Similarly, in India the traditional concept of dharma as advocated by 
the orthodox Hindus, involved a rejection of Europe which was as absolute 
as Hegel’s critique of India With rare confidence in his own tradition, Bhudev 
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Mukherji, the 19th century Hindu scholar, could declare: "No other race can 
match the English in the intensity of their selfishness: no other race ever 
developed as great a concern for the welfare of others as the Hindus. If 
through their mutual contact, not the Hindu, but the English character 
underwent a change, that would have been for the best." Such a voice could 
have only come from the very depth of one’s tradition; it had none of the 
diffidence or the servility of the westernized Hindu reformers. Its complacent 
tone about Hinduism, however, would have evoked a very hostile response 
from a person like Vivekananda, who gave a different interpretation of 
dharma, which was more in correspondence with the concept of human 
dignity and freedom, values which he had imbibed from Europe. itis a 
Strange irony of history, that while the European romantics were more 
fascinated by Indian traditionalism than by its reformed version, a Hindu 
romantic like Vivekananda was more attracted by the positivistic ideals of 
progress and rationalism, which were being so passionately rejected by his 
Western counterparts, the European romantics. It was no longer a conflict 
between two civilizations -- Indian and European -- representing different 
ideals. The conflict was rather internalized within each civilization, each 
representing a facet frequently in collision with some other facet of the same 
civilization. At the same time, the conflict was universalized. It transcended 
national and cultural boundaries, where a particular image or the ideal self, 
found its confirmation in a spokesman belonging to another civilization. 
Gandhi, for example, found a greater affinity with the writings of Thoreau and 
Tolstoy than with the orthodox pundits representing his own tradition. As if 
to complete the circle, in our own times of moral crisis, many European and 
American social scientists seek inspiration in the teachings of Gandhi him- 
self, rather than in the official spokesmen of their own tradition. 


Thus, whiie there was a considerable ‘cross-cultural’ exchange of ideas 
between the two civilizations, which weakened the monolithic authority of 
‘pro-Europeans’ and ‘pro-Indians’ in both the camps, the inner dissensions 
in the Indian society, as a result of foreign intervention, were qualitatively 
different from those that appeared within the general Western attitudes 
towards India. In Europe, there existed a wide freedom of choice, in which 
indian metaphysics and civilizational contributions could be accepted or 
rejected, or accepted in some parts by some sections of scholars, and 
rejected in other parts by others. Even within the same school, interpreta- 
tions of Indian religion or philosophy differed considerably. But whatever the 
differences, and however wide the area of choices, they all emanated from 
an integral and unified European consciousness. Schopenhauer's response 
to the Indian tradition could be radically different from that of Hegel, or as in 
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our day, Heidegger's attitude to the East is different from that of Husserl -- 
at least, in emphasis if not in essence -- but all the responses, in spite of 
their differences, are embedded within a common framework of European 
thought and tradition, to which all of them are loyally committed. Their 


images of India were developed by a recognizably distinct European con- 
sciousness. 


India, however, because of its unfortunate historical situation, did not 
have that ‘full space’, in which it could freely develop its own images of 
Europe, negative or positive, for ironically, the space was occupied precisely 
by the same ‘object’, whose images of itself India was supposed to imitate, 
Europe. This example is sufficient to show how a colonial civilization distorts 
its own image by casting its own shadow between itself and the eye of the 
receiving subject. 


For India, the ‘receiving subject’, the impact of an alien presence, 
disrupted the entire unifying framework of consciousness through which it 
could have a coherent and integral vision of Europe. Through various 
administrative and political measures, the occupying power uprooted Indian 
culture from the very habitat in which it had hitherto attained its integral 
character. The constituent elements of myths, symbols, images of gods and 
beliefs, which acquired a certain unified meaning only within the texture of 
their togetherness, began to disintegrate once they were displaced from their 
traditional habitat and inserted as isolated categories within a historical 
framework. 


As the Indian was ‘historicized’ in the European context, he was de- 
Indianized in the context of his own ‘traditional’ self. With the rise of 
salvational belief in the powers of science and ‘rational’ knowledge, the 
implicit faith of a Hindu in the rites and rituals, the network of myths and 
symbols, which constituted his dharma, and through which he interpreted 
and deciphered the ‘text of the world’, was seriously undermined. The gods 
were still there to be revered, the rituals were observed with rigour and 
reverence, the memory of the ‘past’ was perpetually renewed by a con- 
tinuous process of recovering the ‘sacred’ through the celebrations of 
religious festivals where epics and puranic legends permeated the secular 
patterns of life. All this was there, but the social institutions in which the 
Hindu ‘self’ had found its raison d’etre and through which the institutions 
themselves had acquired the sanction to exist, the essential link between the 
invisible spirit and its visible body, was seriously damaged, if not totally 
destroyed. 
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. The European colonization cast a shadow, right at the centre of the 
Indian consciousness. Tradition, which was a way of life, was ‘externalised’ 
as something belonging to the past; Europe, which was an external factor, 
was ‘internalised’ as the iron in the soul, the iron in whose mould India was 
Supposed to cast her own future destiny. India, like Janus, looked in opposite 
directions at the same time -- towards Europe for knowledge and material 
progress, and towards its own tradition, for moksha and salvation. And since 
both were totally opposed to one another, it created a schism in the Indian 
_ psyche, which has not been bridged even to this day. 


Was the craving for ‘knowledge’, whose aim it was to achieve material 
Progress and which symbolized the power of evil, not morally corrupt? Were 
the British rulers at home, and the Europeans at large, not the living 
examples of this evil power? And was the desire to run after this evil, which 
destroys the very possibility of attaining moksha,not a willful attempt on the 
part of a culture to commit an act of self-annihilation? 


It was not as if the ‘modernist’ Indian reformers were not conscious of 
this dilemma; the foremost among them, Vivekananda, made a subtle, 
though not a very happy distinction between dharma and moksha. By the 
former he meant the ‘ideal of good life’ pursued so obsessively by the 
Europeans. It was essentially action-oriented, embodying the quality of the 
rajas, the element of manly virtue being the dominant trend in European 
culture which drove the Western man to the end of the earth in pursuit of 
material goods. The myth of gods and asuras [demons] was repeatedly 
invoked to exemplify the nature of the encounter between the Indians and 
the Europeans, the Indians being the ‘offsprings of gods’, and the Europeans 
the descendants of asuras. Europeans were the children of Virochana, the 
great demon of Indian mythology, who believed that atman, the self, was 
nothing but the human body. As against this, for Vivekananda, as for other 
renaissance intellectuals, despite their admiration for European civilization, 
the ‘self’ was everything, it was the Vedantic epitome of all that is, and was 
the supreme discovery of the Hindu spiritual tradition. 


Such was the Vedantic message of India which Vivekananda 
propounded with great passion to the Western audiences in America and 
Europe, when he went abroad. At the same time he was most keenly 
conscious of the darkness of Indian reality, the tamas [darkness, ignorance], 
the depth of utter decrepitude and degradation to which the Indian society 
had sunk. The only way, in his view, by which India could come out of this 
darkness was to inculcate that quality of masculine vigour and dynamism, 
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which so fascinated him in the European character, and which he thought 
could be used for a necessary ‘transition’ to satva [goodness, purity], the 
highest stage of spiritual fulfillment. He, like many of his westernized 
contemporaries, saw no contradiction in the fact that what he most admired 
in the West, rational positivism and male aggressiveness, could also be 
responsible for precisely those characteristics of European Civilization -- its 
Spiritual vacuity and crass materialism - - which he most deplored. Nor did 
it even strike him that, what he most decried about Indian society, its spirit 
of passivity and despair, could be the inevitable outcome of the most 
ruthless colonial incursions into the traditional pattern of Hindu society, which 
he so deeply admired and wanted to preserve. Of course, he wanted to use 
the European quality of rajas merely as a transitory stage for India’s 
rejuvenation, but could evil means lead to noble ends? Besides, stages 
which are regarded as transitory have a tendency to get frozen for ages to 
come, because they are as hard to assimilate as they are to discard. India 
is one tragic example of a country which still nurtures a kind of fossilized idea 
of ‘Europeanism’, at a time when the idea of Europe as one unified civilization 
itself seems to have become obsolete. 


If | have dwelt at some length on Vivekananda, it is because he, of ail 
the enlightened Hindus of the 19th century, brought into sharp focus the 
self-contradictions of Indian society in its encounter with Europe. Europe, 
on the one hand, was the symbol of self-liberation from servitude to the past; 
at the same time, it posed a serious threat to the tradition without which no 
Hindu could feel safe about his identity as a Hindu. Hence, the laboured and 
anxious attempts at a make-shift ‘synthesis’ between western rationalism on 
the one hand and traditional views of life as described in the Gita and the 
Puranas on the other. It was a desperate anda despairing attempt to seek 
an answer from a tradition which could at same time be acceptable to his 
rationalist mind, thereby redeeming him from his existential Angst. He 
seemed to overlook the fact, that the Angst itself was the product of 
European rationalism which he did not want to abandon. It was like seeking 
a cure for a disease in the disease itself. It is said that in some parts of 
Africa, the hunters devise a clever trick to ensnare a monkey. They makea 
hole in a coconut to tempt the monkey to put its hand in it to get the kernel. 
The hole is big enough to let the open hand slide inside the coconut, but once 
the kernel is picked up, it is difficult to extract the closed fist out of the hole. 
The monkey can release himself only by renouncing the temptation of the 
kernel, otherwise it is caught forever. The Hindus with the ‘kernel’ of 
European rationalism in their hands, were faced with a predicament no less 
painful. 
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It was, however, not a predicament universally prevalent in Indian 
society, nor was it shared by that section of the Hindu intelligentsia who were 
known as orthodox traditionalists. The Hindu traditionalists may not have 
belonged to the mainstream renaissance culture, but for that very reason 
their voices -- or their silence -- were no less significant in the general ferment 
of the times. Indeed, they would have been surprised to have been called 
‘traditionalists’ at all: What would a Hindu be without his tradition, they would 
have wondered? How could they have shared a ‘predicament’ which was not 

So much the result of a real encounter with Europe, but a consequence of 
being uprooted from one’s own tradition? To be uprooted from tradition is 
tantamount to being alienated from one’s self. Can the chasm between the 
self and tradition be filled by the European ideal of humanism? The Indian 
‘modernizers’ were caught in a contradiction from which they could never 
escape, uprooted from their tradition, they had to seek rejuvenation of the 
‘Self’ only in Europe; this could not have been done without being assimilated 
by Europe, thus making them surrender the self itself, which they had sought 
to rejuvenate. The traditionalists regarded not merely the idea of a ‘dialogue’ 
with Europe as futile, the terms of which were borrowed from Europe itself, 
but also found the entire idea of ‘rejuvenation’ to be a self- delusion. And 
they were right for reasons which Europe could never understand. Tradition 
makes itself felt only in its invisibility when it becomes so totally fused with 
the self that it becomes indistinguishable from it. Thus, the ‘dialogue’ 
between the two -- tradition and self -- often takes place in silence. Silence 
is to tradition, what sleep is to a dream; one becomes aware of it only when 
one is awake. But once awakened, one is already outside, alien both to sleep 
and tradition; one becomes the ‘other’, extraordinarily alive and profoundly 
melancholic, alive as a ‘conscious self’ which can interpret one’s dreams: 
melancholic about the loss of the unconscious state which was a part of sleep 
and of tradition. Perhaps, this is what Hegel meant when he characterised 
the Indian tradition as representing a "stage of abstraction and beauty," a 
half real, half dream image. | 


All renaissance movements in history, are moments of awakening -- 
moments of self-consciousness. No other civilization had made the Indians 
as keenly self-conscious as the European one; at the same time never had 
they felt as painfully lacerated from the self as when they came into contact 
with it for the first time, as if self-estrangement was the inevitable price 
history demanded before it could bestow the gift of self-consciousness. 
Estrangement from the self and tradition was also simultaneously accom- 
panied by the rapturous spirit of self- discovery. Indians saw, as if for the 
first time, their ‘face’ as it was, in all its glory and horridness. Good or bac 
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it was their face, warts and all. But somewhere a doubt lurked. Was it the 
real face? Since the instruments of self-appraisal were borrowed from the 
West, the face in the very process of being uncovered also concealed a part 
of it eternally, and what was revealed, bore the marks of the instruments that 
did the unveiling. Hence the doubt : was the face which was revealed a 
‘death-mask’ or the face itself? 


The cleavage which Europe had caused in the Indian consciousness -- 
one part submerged in tradition, the other trying to cast itself in the image of 
the European man -- generated a kind of bad faith, which gnawed at the 
conscience of both the Hindu traditionalists and the neo-Hindus. The former 
wanted to assert themselves against Europe, by idealizing their Hindu past, 
even though they might have had to falsify some phases of their history. This 
is what Bankim Chandra Chatterjee did in his historic romances. The latter, 
the Hindu modernizers, tried to overcome the bad faith by becoming more 
European than the Europeans themselves, a breed of Europeanized Indians, 
who later became influential in the Indian National Movement, and were to 
rule India after Independence. Nehru, was after all, as much a ‘Hindu- 
European’, as was Raja Ram Mohan Roy in the incipient stages of Indian 
renaissance. The cleavage caused in the Hindu psyche by her ‘encounter’ 
with Europe was, thus, like a crack in a mirror, one part reflecting the glorified 
image of the past lost for ever, the other reflecting a caricatured image of 
Europe, which was to serve as a ‘model’ that was never to be realized. The 
Indian ‘renaissance’ was both a reflection of the Hindu consciousness of the 
‘self’, as well as, its estrangement from it. 


Even the European Renaissance was not merely the ‘rebirth’ of the 
Greek spirit (the spirit of harmony with nature). There was a deep touch of 
melancholy even in the most self-affirmative sculptures of Michelangelo, as 
if the spirit had deserted the stone, and the stone was crying for the spirit. 
In the same way, in the most enlightened moments of the 19th century Indian 
renaissance, despite all the protestations of Indian spirituality and cultural 
greatness, there lurked a gloomy doubt that all that was best in the Indian 
civilization was irrevocably gone or buried in the past, and though it could 
be invoked on occasions to challenge the self-acclaimed achievements of 
the West, it could hardly compensate for the wretchedness of the present. 
lf India were totally westernized, it could be free from its inner anguish, 
because then, like many Latin- American and African countries, it could have 
sought its salvation in Europe. Such was, however, not the case, for despite 
all their fascination for European art and culture and scientific achievements, 
Indians were much too conscious of their distinctive ‘identity’, to surrender 
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their destiny to an alien civilization. However, if Indians were totally merged 
with their tradition, they could have ignored Europe and withdrawn silently 
into their own selves. But under the impact of Europe, tradition seems to 
have deserted the self, in the same way, as the spirit had withdrawn from 
nature in European civilization under the thrust of the technical revolution. 
In the first decades of the twentieth century, Europe with all its material 
advancement and prosperity, seemed to be haunted by a ‘wasteland’ feeling 
of inner desolation -- so prominent in her poetry and art -- what Heidegger 
_ .was to call the feeling of ‘homelessness’. Was it a nemesis of fate, that 
through the circuitous paths of history, India and Europe had arrived at a 
point where the face of the colonizer appeared as ravaged and forlorn as 
that of the colonized? 


At such a crucial juncture, India’s response to Europe, if it were to be 
meaningful, could not have been within the conventional and colonial 
framework of love and hate, accepting its secular knowledge and rejecting 
its spiritual debasement; nor could it have been within the traditional 
categories of the ‘self’ against the ‘other’. After passing through a catalystic 
_ relationship with Europe, the self in India had ceased to be part of the 
unconscious and had become an ‘onlooker’, i.e. what Europe herself had 
once been, and which now, after a long habitation with the Indian self, had 
become a part of its ‘unconscious’, as if the two birds of the Upanishadic tale, 
one being the ‘watcher’ and the other the ‘watched’, had been fused into one. 
Not that india and Europe had ceased to be two distinctive civilizational 
entities -- but that now they existed as two facets of a single consciousness. 
India’s response to the West became a kind of inner dialogue of the self with 
iis OWN Consciousness. 


It is said that Max Mueller was pleasantly surprised at discovering in 
the Rig Veda a documentation of the fact that Indians and Europeans were 
long-separated brethren, belonging to the same Indo- Aryan family, meeting 
now after a divided history of four thousand years. But Max Mueller’s present 
was very much the European present, meeting India in its past. | am, 
however, trying to suggest something contrary to Max Mueller’s position -- | 
don't want to slur over the differences of two civilizations under some vague 
memory of a common racial past, but | am trying to hold the uniqueness of 
two distinctive cultures within a single experiential framework, where the 
awareness of the self necessarily involves the awareness of the other and 
vice- versa. 
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Such a state of ‘shared’ consciousness could be achieved neither by 
going back into some Rig Vedic past nor by ‘going out’ on a voyage to the 
foreign and strange territory of Europe as Prof. Mehta suggests. If the 
colonial experience of the last two hundred years was not for the Indians a 
voyage out of the past to Europe, what was it after all? What India needed 
was to regain her selfhood through a process of decolonization of the self 
itself, which no outside agency, but only its own tradition, could have set in 
motion. It is no accident that the person representing twentieth century India, 
who was to give a most radical critique of western civilization, was a 
traditional Hindu like Gandhi, who at the same time was also the most 
passionate critic of the colonized consciousness of the Indians. The 
colonized state of mind of the Hindu was as inimical to his authentic 
‘selfhood’, as the materialist mentality of the European was an obstacle to 
the realization of the freedom of the soul, which was a part of Christian and 
European tradition. The two cultures could share the same consciousness 
in terms of evolving self-criticism from within their own traditions. Gandhi 
would have been baffled by Vivekananda’s statement in America -- "I give 
you spirituality, you give me cash" -- in which he used Indian traditions for 
the material welfare of Indians. He would have refused to divide India and 
Europe under such stereotyped labels -- one stamped by Spirituality, the 
other by materialism. Europe could not have achieved her scientific temper 
without a rich spiritual and intellectual heritage, just as India could not have 
won her spirituality without a sophisticated system of social relationships 
codified by Hindu dharma. Gandhi, without being an apologist of European 
culture, could see its strength from within the Hindu tradition, just as without 
ceasing to be a Hindu, he could be a critic of the orthodox apologists of 
Hinduism. 


With Gandhi, we enter, for the first time, the modern phase of Indian 
consciousness -- if by modernity we mean that form of existential freedom 
which is not encumbered by external civilizational factors -- and is yet deeply 
grounded in one’s own tradition. His ‘modernity’ was different from that of 
the modern European, in so far as he never regarded the individual as the 
sole arbiter of his freedom; for unless sanctified by the code of righteous- 
ness, by one’s dharma, freedom can acquire an evil character as it had done 
in the West; on the other hand, dharma in its mere externality cannot be a 
guide -- or a discriminate judge between good and evil, unless it is grounded 
in one’s personal conscience, which is the only truth that counts. It is clear, 
that, here Gandhi is acting as a true modernist. He is operating simultaneous- 
ly on two levels, as a representative of European consciousness by introduc- 
ing the concept of ‘personal conscience’ in the codified world of orthodox 
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Hinduism, and as a representative of Hindu consciousness by using the 
_ Hindu concept of dharma which alone could give the western concept of 
individual freedom its moral legitimacy. Acting as a free agent between two 
traditions, Gandhi could internalize the impersonal code of sanatan dharma 
(perennial philosophy) into an act of personal responsibility, just as on the 
European side, he tried to ‘externalize’ and enlarge the concept of individual 
conscience into concern for all creatures by arguing that Christians and 
Europeans were neither more soulful nor more ‘privileged’ than the others. 
This was very different from the monolithic concept of ‘humanism’ which 
Europe wanted to impose upon the entire world; it was rather an aitempt to 
create a space, where each tradition could speak to the other tradition from 
its own ground of being and not from some abstract point of universalism. 


This marked the turning point in India’s views of the West -- a radical 
departure from an approach arising from a colonized consciousness, where 
the encounter was always conceived of as a collison between the Spirituality 
of the East and materialism of the West. It was also a departure from the 
Hegelian conception of India for it rejected the inclusivist Hindu approach to 
the ‘other’ (in this case Europe), in which (not unlike Hegel), the other was 
always assimilated in the ‘lower category’ of its own system. If Gandhi 
changed the entire nature of the discourse between India and Europe, it was 
because he radically redefined the categories of the self and the other -- not 
two exclusive, autonomous entities, but one implicitly inherent in the other. 


In this way, while respecting the distinctive qualities of the two tradi- 
tions, Indian and European, Gandhi transformed the ‘encounter’ between the 
two, from the cultural level of "mutual questioning" (Heidegger), to the 
existential level of questioning ‘oneself’. In doing so he reversed the 
European way of knowing ‘oneself’ through the other, and suggested that 
one should ask oneself "Who am i?" in order to know the other. What for 
Ramana Maharishi was the primary question ("Who am 1?") which must be 
asked by anyone who seeks an answer about the meaning of one’s life, 
became for Gandhi the crucial civilizational question which alone would 
enable both India and Europe to discover the essential truth of their specific 
traditions. 


Gandhi's bold and radical approach to the West, however, failed to elicit 
any corresponding response from Europe towards India or towards other 
non-European cultures. For Europe, culture -- and not the self -- continued 
to remain the crucial reference point for the recognition of the ‘nature’ of 
one’s identity on earth. 
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Language is the medium through which any movement towards under- 
Standing between two cultures is realized. Self-understanding, thus, be- 
comes inseparable from the understanding of the other and it reaches its 
fulfillment only with the fashioning of a language which helps us to mediate 
with the other, and enables us to understand our present in relation to the 
past. Self-understanding alone, however, does not solve the problem of 
‘communication’. Because oriental cultures, which for centuries had evolved 
their own ‘medium’ to communicate with a past which was never lost in some 
historical time, but were actually embodied in the rites and rituals and myths 
of the people by which they lived in the present, had invented their own secret 
code, their signs of speech and silence, which were incomprehensible to the 
historical cultures of the West. 


In India, as in other oriental cultures, man is not regarded as an 
absolute master of creation, but only as one living species among others. 
Thus, history is not circumscribed as the ‘human past’, but as the past of all 
Species surrounding man at the present moment. The language of ‘reason’ 
evolved by the European man fails to provide the key to communicate with 
this vast, living, mysterious ‘non-human’ world. The separation of the human 
world from the non-human has been the most tragic aspect of European 
civilization, which provoked Goethe to make the statement that "In every 
great separation there lies the seed of madness; one has to be careful not 
to foster its growth." Much of Modern European art and poetry -- we are 
reminded particularly of the works by Hoelderlin and Rilke -- is a brooding 
reflection on this ‘separation’ and also an attempt to go beyond the dark 
‘abyss’, transcend the separation between the two worlds: if at times it is 
touched by ‘madness’, it also enables it to go beyond the abyss, reaching 
the heights of lyrical beauty unmatched in any other literature. 


If India did not have to face the abyss, it was because it never 
abandoned its ‘mythical’ connections with the non-human world. Actually it 
would have surprised a traditional Hindu that any such separation existed at 
all -- so deeply was his ‘world view’ steeped in the ‘puranic’ imagination -- 
because for him there were a continuous series of metamorphoses from one 
form of life to another, each containing a secret key for the revelation of the 
other. It is with these keys, the myths, that every Hindu seeks to unlock the 
connections between man and nature, human and non-human worlds. Na- 
ture is mysterious, as every ‘other’ is, but it holds no terror because it is also 
a part of man. 
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Hegel in the nineteenth century, and philosophers like Husserl and 
_Merleau-Ponty in our own times, said that the Indian tradition had been 
superceded by European philosophy, because they failed to recognize that 
the mythical sources of Indian culture (what Levi- Strauss called "its anchor 
points"), were still alive even if they were now badly damaged. They also 
failed to respond to the living vitality of India, because western civilization 
had cut itself off from its "sense of genealogy," one which could have 
connected it with the entire biography of the past -- including that of the 
non-human world. What is even more unfortunate, is that by destroying such 
— "anchor points" in her own civilization, Europe also undermined the pos- 
sibility of forging a language, a language born out of the ‘dreaming 
unconscious’, through which any meaningful dialogue could have been 
conducted with non-European cultures. India has often been called a "sleep- 
ing civilization" by the historically awakened European nations, but out of her 
sleep were born those dreams which have helped India to listen to voices in 
the dark woods, and have kept it in touch with the bright and moving script 
of the stars. For what are myths if not the dreams of a sleeping culture which 
has not been awakened by the day-light on-rush of history? History, of 
course, has its own nightmares, or to be more precise, it is a nightmare, as 
Marx said in one of his rare, alas, too rare, prophetic moments. Perhaps 
Europe, awakened from the nightmare of history, would be more receptive 
to understand the underground language of truth, which India in her sleep 
has churned out of her dreams. 


This would, perhaps, be a beginning of a true dialogue, on a civiliza- 
tional level -- but in terms of human consciousness, the dialogue between 
the two traditions hes been going on for centuries. : 


It is not a dialogue based on the concept of ‘mutual questioning’ 
between two cultures: rather, the questions are arranged by each tradition 
in a certain pattern, where they create their own space from which the right 
answers are elicited -- answers not from the ‘other’ -- but from the depth of 
the tradition itself. The form and pattern of questioning is, of course, deeply 
coloured by the tradition from which it arises, but once the answer is given, 
it creates its own space of evocations, which is infinite, touching the horizons 
of other traditions. Thus, the Upanishadic maxim tat tvam asi could be 
conceived only in a tradition, where the question "Who am 1?" had such 
crucial significance. But once the answer was formulated as "I am that," it 
created its own space of amplitude, causing a resonance even in European 
cultures, which were unfamiliar with such a mode of questioning. Europe 
also became instantly receptive to the answer once it was articulated. The 
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European response to the Vedantic dictum was also a fulfillment of a need 
at some deeper and darker level to overcome its own inability to see the 
‘other’ as itself. But since this inability, this unbearable anguish of eternal 
Separation from the other, was a product of a highly individuated conscious- 
ness, it created its own space in which flowered that strange and sublime 
notion of ‘romantic love’ which happens to be one of the most remarkable 
features of European sensibility. Once this ‘longing to reach out to the other’ 
this desperate need to overcome the dark gulf between two separate and 
independent selves, found its voice in European literature, then its echoes 
could be heard beyond its own cultural boundaries -- in other cultures and 
other traditions. If generations of Indians have been enthralled and over- 
whelmed by Dante’s beatitude, the sorrows of Werther, the soul-searing 
jealousy of Othello and the self-consuming passion of Anna Karenina, it is 
not because they were unfamiliar with such passions in their epics and 
medieval poetry, but because it was only through European literature that 
for the first time such passions were focussed and identified with individual 
destinies. For the first time through European poetry and music, the Indian 
witnessed the ‘hungers of the soul’, neither fully divine, nor entirely carnal, 
seeking fulfillment in the fusion of both. 


Two traditions, Indian and European, are still seeking a sort of comple- 
tion in one another, not through a philosophical discourse or mutual cross- 
questioning, but by creating a ‘common space’ within which the voice of the 
one evokes a responsive echo in the other, feeling the deprivations of one’s 
own culture through the longings of the other. There are needs, primal and 
primordial, which may remain submerged or unexplored in a certain tradition 
for centuries, and like the keys of a piano, they wait for the right moment and 
just the right pressure of some'‘other hand’ to be able to discover the notes, 
strange and mysterious, though always within us, but never heard before. 
Such ‘listening’ is both a discovery and a revelation, a discovery of the other 
within ourselves and a revelation of ourselves through the other. These 
utterances have, of course, been made by anthropologists, historians and 
philosophers on either side; perhaps the time has now come, for both India 
and Europe, to pause a little and listen to one another in silence -- that may, 
indeed, be as ‘sound’ a method of discourse as any other. 
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_ -HING TING CHHOT: 
A HYMN TO THE DREAM-GOD 


Last night, King Humpty had a dream most curious. 
And now Prime Minister Dumpty has the serious 
Task of explaining it. Three monkeys fair 

Had been delousing His Excellency’s hair; 

The slightest fidgeting made them slap his face -- 
Near his eyes their claws left a bloody trace. 

They vanish, and a gypsy then appears; 

"The bird has flown!" he cries; he is in tears, 

Until he sees the King, which ends his search-- 

He picks him up and sets him on a perch 

Up in the air, where an old woman tickles 

His feet while she just stands below and giggles. 
The King cries "What a nuisance!" and he tries 
To free nis feet, but finds they will not rise. 

He flutters like a bird that knows it’s caught. 

The gypsy whispers to him: "Hing ting chhot." 
Blessed are you who hear the verses of this holy 
Laudation of the dream god by Poet Saint Bengali. 


In all of Humptyland, it's been a week 

Since peopie went to sleep or touched their food. 
Lost deep in thought, both sexes, young and old, 
Have given up on living. The boys have stopped 

All play, the intellectuals have left 

Their books, and even women have stopped talking, 
Such is the crisis. Rows of people, sitting; 

Their quiet thoughts grow heavier and incline 

Their heads towards the ground. Their rootless theories 
Appear to seek the earth. The population 

ls feasting on a diet of Pure Thought. 

Occasionally they declaim, aloud, 
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In tones bizarre, the words of "Hing ting chhot". 
Blessed are you who hear the verses of this holy 
Laudation of the Dream God by Poet Saint Bengali. 


Pundits poured in from all adjacent realms, 
From Ayodhya, Kanauja, Kanchi, from 

Magadha and Kosala. There arrived 

From Ujjayini an illustrious son 

Of Poet Kalidasa’s nephew's lineage. 

They turn the pages of gigantic tomes, 

Shaking their heads endowed with shikha-tufts. 
An acre ripe for harvest, these ripe heads, 

With paddy gently swaying in the breeze. 

They look up Vedas, Upanishads, and 

The epics, grammars, even dictionaries. 

It does not help evaluate the dream. 

They can but dot the i’s and cross the t’s. 

The gravity of the problem leads to a silence 
Broken by sudden cries of "Hing ting chhot". 
Blessed are you who hear the verses of this holy 
Laudation of the Dream God by Poet Saint Bengali. 


King Humpty, though disheartened, persevered: 

"It seems that Blightland has some pundits, too. 

Go fetch them from wherever they exist; 

They may discover the value of this dream." 

The Blighter pundit came, biond-haired, blue-eyed, 
And drums announced the pinkness of his cheeks. 
They wore dark jackets, the Blighter and his colleague, 
Which, with the summer heat, made him intemperate. 
Taking his watch off, brusquely, he announced, 

"| have exactly seventeen minutes, and 

Insist you come to the point without delay." 

The assembled throng informed him: "Hing ting chhot." 
Blessed are you who hear the verses of this holy 
Laudation of the Dream God by Poet Saint Bengali. 


The dream offends the Blighter pundit’s taste: 
It so annoys him that, red-faced, red-eyed, 
He clenches his right fist, and thunders forth: 
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“| come so far only to hear a joke?" 

His colleague, French, prefers to smile, and bows,, 
And moves with grace and breeding, as he says, 
"The dream we've heard is worthy of a King, 

And would, no doubt, not grace a common mortal. 
Though honoured by your royal brain’s attention, 

| do think it was nothing but a dream. 

Your treasury, Sire, is heavily value-laden; 

But we can’t assign your royal dream a value. 
Tiens, absent value, missing meaning crown 

The sweetness of its timbre: Hing ting chhot." 
Blessed are you who hear the verses of this holy 
Laudation of the Dream God by Poet Saint Bengali. 


The whole assembly greets this with contempt. 
What wicked and illiterate unbelievers! 

To call a dream a mere state of the brain 

-- Reductionist, tasteless, subversive thinking! 

We are a world-renowned religious land; 

Who dares dismiss a dream is an outright robber. 
King Humpty is enraged, and intervenes: 

"You must see, Dumpty, that they learn a lesson. 
Impale their head and knees on painful Stakes, 
And, as they die, have bloodhounds feast upon them." 
Before the seventeen minutes were exhausted 

The foreign pundits stopped being available. 

The court assembled shed warm, joyful tears, 

As peace returned to the Religious Land. 

The loca! pundits re-performed their strange 

And violent recital: "Hing ting chhot!" 

Blessed are you who hear the verses of this holy 
Laudation of the Dream God by Poet Saint Bengali. 


The next participant was from Bengal, 

A follower of Blight who far surpassed his teachers. 
Uncovered head, informal dress, no shame 

About his dhoti that keeps coming undone. 

Unclear if he exists, so thin and small, 

But when he speaks, one cannot doubt that he does. 
That such a small machine makes so much noise 
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Is, to the universe, a revelation. 

He does not greet or ask you how you are, 

And barks if asked about his own background. 

He confidently demands, "Tell me the topic. 

On any topic, | can speak at length. 

Interpreting it into contradiction." 

In chorus came the answer: "Hing ting chhot." 
Blessed are you who hear the verses of this holy 
Laudation of the Dream God by Poet Saint Bengali. 


The intellectual from Bengal then wore 

A serious face as he went on for an hour: 

"A simple thought, quite easy to explain, 

An ancient concept, newly rediscovered. 

Shiva's three eyes, Past, Present, Future, or 
Ilumination, Self, and Concentration, 

Constitute persons by the deconstruction 

Of energy in plural transformation. 

Evolving, solving, and transolving tend 

To set the ego up against the Force. 

Minus and plus, the centre and the field 

Distort the form by nuclear magnetism. 

The soul, electric, delicate as a hair, 

Begets the absoluteness of pure concept. 

The trinity retriples all phenomena -- 

To summarize compactly, ‘Hing ting chhot’." 
Blessed are you who hear the verses of this holy 
Laudation of the Dream God by Poet Saint Bengali. 


The hall reverberates with "Hail!" and "Bravo!" 
The chorus cries: "Now everything is clear." 
What was opaque becomes as clear as water, 
As crystal-pure as the contentless sky. 
Relieved, King Humpty rises, doffs his crown, 
And sets it on the head of the frail Bengali, 
Whose head threatens to bend under its weight. 
After what felt like years, the worry’s over, 

And Humptyland survives. They all breathe freely. 
The boys begin to play. The old men smoke. 
The women instantly resume their talk. 
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-Forthwith, the country’s headache fades away, 
With everyone understanding "Hing ting chhot." 
Blessed are you who hear the verses of this holy 
Laudation of the Dream God by Poet Saint Bengali. 


Whoever hears the words of this Dream Hymn 
Will be immediately cleansed of all mistakes. 
Freed of the false thought that the world is real 
He sees the truth for what it is -- a lie. | 

ls equals isn’t and isn’t equals is: 

The brilliance of this knowledge will be his. 

What others will naively view as simple, 

He will always enrich with his appendix. 

Come, Brother, yawn with me, let us lie down; 

One thing is certain in this uncertain world: 

The cosmos is completely false, deceitful, 

And only dreams are true, while truth is nothing. 
Blessed are you who hear the verses of this holy 
Laudation of the Dream God by Poet Saint Bengali. 


Original in Bengali 
Translated by Probal Dasgupta 
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SEVEN CONTEMPORARY 
POETS FROM 
PAKISTAN 


Translated from Urdu 
by 
ASIF ASLAM FARRUKHI 
and 


FRANCES PRITCHETT 


AFZAL 4@2@AiMAD Swart Dp | 


WHAT DID THE SEA TELL YOU? 


"What did the sea tell you?" 
the prosecuting attorney asked you 
and you began to cry 


"Your Honor, this question is unnecessary,” 
the defence attorney said, wiping your tears 


The Court overruled your attorney's objection 
and your tears 


The tears went off to the Record Room 
and you to your cell 


This city is below sea level 

These courts are even lower than the city 
And the cells for the accused who are on trial 
even lower 


In the cell, someone gives you a skein of silk 
Before each session you weave a shawl 

and after the court is adjourned 

you unravel it 


"Where did you get this skein?" 
the Superintendent of Prisons asks you 


"Someone brought this skein" 

tied around his feet 

in order to pass through a winding road 
to finish off a monster." 
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"Where is that man now?" 
you are asked, as you are immersed in cold water | 


“That man has lost his way." 
This is what the sea told you. 


j 
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IS FIRE THE BEST BUYER? 


Men made of wood 
don’t sink in water 
and can be hung on walls 


Perhaps they remember 
what a saw is 
and what a tree is 


Men of wood are not within every tree 


just as not every bit of land 
contains a useful thing 


The tree with no men of wood 
or wooden table 

or chair 

or bed within it | 

is sold by the saw-makers 
into the hands of fire 


Fire is the best buyer 

it gives its body in exchange 
but 

wet wood should not be sold 
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into the hands of fire 

Wet wood should not be sold 
into the hands of sunlight 
whether or not sunlight 

has anything to give 

Men made of wood 

ought to love sunlight 
Sunlight teaches them 

to stand straight 


The saw with which | was cut 
was magnetic 

Men made of wood 

were wielding it 

These men had been made 
from the branches of the tree 
while | was made from the trunk 
| could draw towards myself 
every weak fire 

but one time 

a helifire 

was drawn toward me 


Men made of wood 
floating in water 
hanging on walls 

and standing in rows 
look good 

They ought never to draw 
any fire toward them -- 
fire 

which doesn’t even ask, 
Are you a man of wood 
or a table 

or a Chair 

or a match 
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INVENTED POETRY 


Paper the Moroccans invented, 
letter, the Phoenicians, 
poetry -- | invented. 


The grave-digger invented the oven, 

the oven-controllers made orders for bread, 
the bread-takers invented the queue 

and learned to sing in chorus. 


When ants came too and stood in the queue for bread, 
hunger was invented. 


The mulberry-seller invented the silkworm, 

poetry made dresses for girls out of silk, 

for girls dressed in silk, madams invented harems, 
wherever they went, they told of the silkworm. 


Distance invented four feet for horses, 
fas1 movement made the chariot, 

ana when defeat was invented, 

they laid me down 

in front of a speeding chariot. 


But by that time poetry had already invented love. 
Love invented the heart, 

the heart made tents and boats 

and traversed long distances. 

The palace eunuch invented the fishhook 


stuck it into the sleeping heart 
and ran away. 
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To hold the cord with the hook stuck in the heart, 
the auction was invented 

and 

force invented the final bid. 


| sold all the poetry and bought fire 
and burned up the hand of force. 
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TODAY WAS A HOLIDAY 


One hand is empty 
the other is trembling with the burden 
one foot has gone to sleep 
one is prepared for a journey 
half the body is dozing 
half keeps an all-night vigil 


| sold all my stuff for pennies 
spent half my life 

stored half in a suitcase 

left the doors open 

put a cloth over 

the light dripping down 

from the skylight 


The days and nights 
that were gotten through 
somehow or other 
called sons of bitches 


and | let the body’s sleeping half 


and its waking half 
revel together 
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THE BEGINNING OF EXILE 


After the news comes 

| close all the windows in my house 
turn off all the lights 

give the food in the fridge 

to the neighbours 

leave the rest of the milk 

for the neighbourhood cat 

and | drink a glass of cold water 


Locking all the doors 
| hit the streets 


By afternoon 

or sometime at night 

the official car will take me 
to the official morgue 

to dump me in 

with the rest of the exiles 


Then the paper will carry 

a small news item: 

In the house of the accused, 
So-and-so, daughter of so-and-so, 
in an old box 

in layers 

of old clothes 

there were found 

a number of poems 

in an objectionable state. 
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Ik MY HANDS ARE FREED 


lf my hands are freed 

then | will blacken 

_ the walls of this earth 

with the lines of my dreams 

and rain down a doomsday storm 
and place this world 

on the palm of my hand 

and crush it 


My skirt is spread 

in the darkness of dreams 

My dreams were made to mount the scaffold 
and hanged 

My child was stolen from my belly 
My house was turned into a stable 
with chambers of wrath 

On a saddleless horse 

| was pushed out into 

dark fields 

Who holds the end of my chain? 


Before the storm of doomsday 
| would collect my rags 

| would feed my children 

for the last time 

and drink a cup of poison 

if my chain is loosened -- 
whose hand holds 

its end? 
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IT’S HARD TO REMOVE THE GRIME 


To remove the whole day’s grime 
from the body 

is a hard task 

to clear the head 

of the day’s dust 

and to lighten 

the dark ring around the neck 
then to slowly advance 

toward those curves 

which never get grimy 

a little crooked 

leaning toward one side 
always spick and span 

| don’t clean them now 

then on the rounded stomach 
years’ worth of sweat 

like dried chewing gum 

never comes off 

the bubbles in the soap foam 
break on contact with it 

and then comes the turn 

of the ungainly hips 
(sometimes when | walked 
heads used to turn 

to stare at their 

rise and fall) 

from the navel to the nails 
soap forms a shapeless foam 
foam and pores play hide-and-seek 
the grime which has turned into sweat 
flows away 

now it’s a hard task 

to remove grime from the body. 
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THE LAST PAGE 
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The white page has yellowed 
and the writing has faded 
the binding has come off 

the writer of it has died 


Experts in archaeology 

and researchers in languages 

have reached this conclusion: 

that the book is written 

in some dead language 

which is not now spoken or understood 
in any part of the world 


Sometime in the night 

the eyes of an archaeologist 
open 

He takes tne book out 

from a heavy wooden box 
On the decaying cover 
instead of the author’s name 
his own is written 

The book is dedicated 

to some king 


On the first page are accounts 

of the royal treasury 

On the second page are orders 

for worship performed by the priest 

On the third page are names of criminals 
convicted of uttering a curse 

who are to be crucified 

the next day 
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After that 

there are some blank pages 
Perhaps the book's writer 

was also put to death 
Confirmation of this can be found 
in the prayers 

which the royal priest ordered 
for the welfare of the dead 

and which were in 

a different hand 


On the last page of the book 
was news of the king’s death 
and below it a curse 

which the archaeologist 
recognized 

at once 


ANTS 


How many miles ants walk 

on the earth -- 

how many ants come under our feet 
and get crushed -- 

these are uncountable. 

But when ants crawl on our bodies 
we can count them, 

we can form some estimate 

of their travels. 
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_ How you detach a biting ant 

from your body -- 

this an ant 

or its broken limbs 

can tell you. 

About the homes of ants 

you can never know more than this: 
_ that they live in gaps in the doors 
or cracks in the walls 

or keep moving all night long. 

~ But you cannot know 

where they get together 

and hold secret meetings. 


But when you 

like a honeypot 

a sugarbowl 

or a piece of meat 

become a food store for them, 

then they will gather in countless numbers 
and divide the countless pieces of you 
among themselves, 

and will show you the inner parts 

of the gaps in the doors 

and the cracks in the walls 

and even those corners 

where they held 

secret meetings. 
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THE BIRD’S EYES OPEN 


Some bird's night ruffles its feathers 
on a tree 

Night, tree, and bird-- 

these three travelers of the darkness 
come and stand in a line, 

night is ensnared in darkness 


Night, what did you do with my shadow! 
The forest is small, 

so to you | seem 

deep. 

Deep | became-- 

from the bird’s going to sleep. 

Every day, having encouraged the bird, 
| return to my bow. 

Is your bow the morning? 


When | died, 
| was given the name 
Night. 


Now my name is Distance. 

When will you be born again? 
When this bird awakens. 

Only the warbling of birds 

is my birthday. 

Distance and the tree shake hands, 
and the bird’s eyes open. 
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THE MOMENT IT’S MORNING 


The moment it’s morning 
eighty million clowns come out on the streets 
and begin to dance 
eighty million clowns come out with their painted faces and tall hats 
They rip the sky to pieces 
shred sunlight into tatters 
tangle the skein of the wind in their hands 
They don’t make way for hearses and fire engines 
they fill the planet with vulgar remarks 
And evening comes 
they go back, singing a chorus with the sun 
and it’s night 
and it’s morning 
The moment it’s morning 
eighty million clowns come out on the streets 
and begin to dance-- 


TREE, MY FRIEND 


Tree, my friend, 
you meet me someplace or other 
and make my journey i 
May your toes 
keep a firm hold on the secrets of the depth 
My friend, may your trunk retain 
its solidness and power 
May sun and rain keep showering you with their gifts 
You are very dignified and simple 
You want to know my bag 
Of course--here, | open it 
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bread, prayers, and poems 
| have nothing more than this 
a poet has nothing more than this 
lf | had another life 
then | would spend my first life 
at your roots 
But 1 have left home to find 
Joys for the whole family 
and they’re waiting for me there 
You, my friend 
yes, you 
have taught me a lot 
such as earth and sky, lightning 
and wind 
and waiting 
and living for others 
These things are very precious 
What can | give you, in return for this generosity? 
| have for you 
a piece of bread and a prayer 
bread: for your ants 
prayer: for your last day 
| Know that you have never feared the embrace of the axe 
and the laughter of the saw 
but you cannot stop them 
no one can stop them 
May God grant-- 

May God grant that a hut be built from your branches 
Your trunk, too wide for the embrace of my arms 
is ample 

for two wheels and a boat 
My friend! We'll meet again 
traveller and cart 
traveller and boat 
somewhere or other we'll be together again 
somewhere or other 
together -- we'll face 
wind 
and roads 
joy and death 
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SURROUNDED BY WORDS 


Before my eyes they filled the planet with words 
They are well-skilled at prolonging decisions and distances 
Ships wait at the docks 
and in houses, warehouses, shops 
no room left for a single word 
All those many words--oh my God! 
| have walked this earth for twenty-eight years 
among father, mother, sisters, brothers, and lovers 
among peopie 
| have seen that 
for praises, introductions, and condolences 
they have trembling lips 
moist eyes 
warm hands 
and need no conversation 
The baker hums 
he needs no words 
a dish--to knead dough 
a board--to make loaves 
a rod--to take bread from the oven 
Baker, when you finish your work, come to me 
Here on the bank a thicket of reeds has sprung up by itself 
I've carved out some pens 
and a lute-- 
from the rest of the reeds, I've made a boat 
shepherd, farmer, craftsman, musician, blacksmith 
all are ready 
I’ve put some sounds in the boat 
a school-bell 
a jullaby 
and a prayer 
nothing more is needed 
to survive 
in a new land 
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NANCY 


In a desert full of cacti 

he’s made a sunshade and a bench 

on which Nancy can lie or sit in comfort. 
On full moon nights 

Nancy comes without fail to meet him. 
And sitting on this bench 

putting her head on his shoulder 

she talks to him. 

Or in silence, 

they watch the moon, the desert, and the cacti. 
All this time he keeps his right arm 
around Nancy’s waist. 

If Nancy falls asleep 

he keeps absolutely still, 

so she can sleep 

as long as possible. 


Nancy, who is Peter's wife 

and Douglas's sister, 

and on full moon nights 

deceives them and comes to meet him. 
If some night on the bench with him 
she sleeps very long, 

then with a swift jeep and a hunting rifle 
they come searching for Nancy, 

and finding her asleep alone 

dump her in the car 

and carry her back. 
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AFTER A LONG WAR 


| wasted my life 
dreaming, fighting 
and picking thorns. 


| regret 

that dreams kept me happy 
and kept delaying 

moments of love. 

The most commonplace things 
humiliated me, 

and my imagination 

wasted me in long wars 

over things 

which could have been defeated 
with a few words. 


My altar received no fire 

from any home. 

To learn how to keep my fireplace lit, 
| was forced to burn my heart 

and to go such a long distance 

there would have been no point 

in coming back to the temple. 


Before my bad fortune 
no one had come 
by this road 
where the free winds 
kept growing thorns for me 
and my obstinacy kept making the road 
easier 
for you. 
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| regret 

that by the time 

my bleeding fingers 

can make you a flower garland, 
the flowers will have withered 
and you, with lots of gifts 

will have gone off to celebrate 
your successful love 

and freedom. 
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A POEM IN A DREAM 


In a dream 
a poem sees itself 
and comes out of the dream 


words spread on white paper 
and a poem is cut off 
from its place 


or perhaps 
the poem seen in a dream 
takes its place 


Paper floating in the wind 
is a poem 

or it might be 

the dream in which 

a poem sees itself 

and doesn't know itself 


The poem sees itself 
and dies of joy 

or terror 
or comes to life 


in another poem’s dream 
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TO THE INTERNATIONAL 
OLYMPIC COMMITTEE 


For this request of mine, 
respected members, 
please pardon me, 

but | require a medal. 


Without having taken part 
in any game 

| want 

to be thought a winner. 


If | could run 

then perhaps in the race 
to trample my friends 

| would come in first. 


If | could swim 

then perhaps in the race 
to the far shore of the sea 
' of my brother's blood 

| would come in first. 


Honored members! 

Perhaps you are not aware 

that twenty-four hours before the end 
of the twenty-fourth Olympics 

when thousands of hearts 

from one hundred sixty countries 
were beating together, 

in our homes and on our streets 
more than one hundred sixty hearts 
had already forgotten 

how to beat. 
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The countries whose players 

had their medals taken away-- 
the hatred in our eyes 

(perhaps you do not know this) 
had already outstripped 

the population of those countries. 


Our hands are reaching out 
not toward flowers and butterflies 
but toward each other’s necks. 


We have opened the doors of our hearts 
for our enemies. 


If the words of the Clympic anthem 
have been silenced for four years, _ 
what’s it to us? 

We're turning love songs 

into slogans and laments. 


If the Olympic torch 

has been extinguished, 

then we’re not sorry. 

We've burned the doves of peace 
and are flinging the ashes 

to the winds. 


THE GENERAL’S NOSE 


The Generai Sahib 
early every morning 
bathes in cold water 
and begins to get ready. 
Putting on his uniform, 
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he goes straight to the garden. 
He is very fond 
of fresh air and blooming flowers. 


That day goes very badly. 

when sixteen soldiers, 

four sergeants, and two captains, 
hear the verdict of the 

court martial 

and the gardener’s life 

is not spared either. 


That day the General Sahib 
crushes a bud under his boot 
saying, It has no scent. 


We later realize 

that for some time 

the General Sahib’s nose 
had been blocked. 


BULLDOZER 


Hide that sound coming 
from the bell 
of your father's bicycle, 
and don't look at that wall 
behind which 
he was buried. 
Forget the blade of grass 
sprouting in the mud 
by his grave. 
And forget every poem 
written in the rain 
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and every song 

sung again and again 

by lovers. 

Don't walk for very long 

in the dark. 

Sit on the doorstep and — 

write a letter to your friends, 

_ and a notice for everyone else: 
The soldier has put on his boots, 
now he will pass over our hearts 
like a bulldozer. 


FOUR WALLS 


Where we live 

you can call it a home— 
above a very high room 

avery low ceiling, 

avery large window 
and a very small door. 


| “You can pass through this door 
with your arms drawn into your chest 
without lifting your feet from the ground. 


You can look out this window 
in avery high room 
beneath a very low ceiling. 


If you wish 


without stretching out your legs, you can sleep 
_without lifting your head, you can live. 
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Venkatiga’s Wife 


I 


Mr. Sriram. We started off at leisure, meaning to be in tine to meet him 

at home upon his return from his morning walk; but finding him, when 
we got there, on the point of setting out, we offered to go along with him. We 
walked for a while; then we climbed up the Hanuman hillock, making for the 
shade of Paramasivaiyer’s siimebasari tree. 


ic other day, on Shivaratri, Purohit and | went to Shankarapura to see 


The coming of Shivaratri had signalled the proverbial end of winter cold. 
The wind from the east was chill, but the warmth of the sun had the upper 
hand; and as if in acknowledgement, the little world around us was beginning 
to awaken. Witness the peepai tree in front of us. They had hacked away 
at it, these gentlefolk who are very generous in feeding to their goats the 
leaves of trees planted by others; but the tree had sprouted new shoots 
where it could. A tree may be dry, but its shoots are shoots, all the same. 
The tenderness, the colour, the splendour of those leaves, bathed in the rays 
of the ascending sun ! Caught in the light, the transparent young leaves 
showed up their intricate network of veins, as an infant laughing in his father’s 
arms reveals his milk teeth and the ridges of his mouth. Ona branch of this 
tree a hawk sat with beak to its feathers, cleaning itself. The sky overhead 
was a clear blue dome: there was not a cloud that had not hastened to make 
way for the light to stream through. In this encompassing vastness a bird 
rode the air with wings outstretched. Its span was that of a big bird: a hawk, 
or perhaps a garuda. As it came closer to us, the sun’s rays caught in its 
wings to reveal their colour. The colour of burnished gold: clearly a garuda. 
The bird headed towards us, its colours glinting, now the reds, now the 
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whites. Such was its beauty that to think of it as the chosen vehicle of the 
gods, as our forefathers had done, seemed but natural. The bird circled 
cautiously overhead, then called out to its mate. In a moment there was a 
rustle of leaves, and a bird rose up from the upper reaches of our peepul 
tree. Not the hawk; it was a garuda that | had missed seeing earlier. It 
Soared up on a Current of air, wings beating strongly to reach the upper sky. 
There, the two garudas roamed, now close together, now farther apart, 
calling out to each other. After we had watched the birds for a while, Sriram 
narrated to us this experience of his. 


il 


Last year at about the time of Sanhranti (said Sriram), | was taking a 
walk around here. | paused at the rise beyond which lies Bowanahalli, to 
look down at the basari tree at the entrance to the village. Bowanahalli lies 
along the road to the left; the right leads to what remains of a small deserted 
village whose name has long been forgotten. To call this a ruin conjures up 
inauspicious images, images of destruction of once prosperous dwellings; 
but this village, though deserted, does not appear ravaged. There is an open 
well, its walls of stone now not as secure as before. Near it, to the east, can 
still be seen trees which were once planted in the courtyards of houses which 
no longer exist. At the edge of a small rivulet, there is a smaller well of the 
familiar sort on one side, and an abandoned temple on the other. Between 
the large well, which has steps going into it, and the smaller one, lies a canal 
which runs through the fields, skirts the temple and flows into the rivulet. 
Near the well is a huge devakanigile tree. Next to the tree stands a stone 
platform, meant for wayfarers to rest their burdens on. Looking down from 
the rise, then, one sees with a sense of exhilaration, on the one hand the 
thriving village of Bowanahalli, and on the other this village, now devoid of 
life, but nonetheless cheerful. 


On the day | speak of, the deserted village seemed to be alight with a 
radiance surpassing that of Bowanahalli. Looking around for a reason, | 
realized that the leafy branches of the devakanigile tree, which | had last 
sighted just three days ago, were now awash with white blossoms. Three 
days earlier there had been no sign of this excitement. The tree had let fall 
no hint that it was upto something; and here it was all of a sudden extending 
this welcome, the laughter of its flowers lighting up the lifeless village. 
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| turned to see a swarthy young man, tall and thin. He was sweating 
profusely under a heavy head load of firewood that he must have been 
carrying over a very long distance. | put my hand to the load on his head, 
and together we brought it down. | 


Mopping the sweat on his face with right sleeve of his shirt, he said 
apologetically: "It was too much for me, swami. | used to be able to carry 
this headioad upto that stone platform over there. Today | could not bear it. 
lm sorry | had to trouble a gentleman like yourself." 


| replied, "No trouble at all. But why did you take such an unbearable 
burden on yourself?" 


“Oh swami, just human greed. A few logs extra are soon sold, a few 
extra coins earned. The desire to bring as much of a load as people like 
yourself would wish to buy, and make money quickly,” he said. 


| sat down on a stone by the wayside and invited him to do likewise. | 
Started to ask him about his village, his neighbourhood, his circumstances. 
| had no difficulty conversing with him in Telugu, since | come from near 
Chintamani myself. 


His name was Venkataramana; he was called Venkatiga. 
Venkataramana is rather too long a name; besides, it is usually felt to be too 
imposing for the likes of him. In the mouths of people Venkatiga becomes 
Yangtiga. Yangtiga was a youth from a village near Tirupati. He had come 
to Bangalore to make a living. 

"Why, couldn’t you make a living in your village?" 


"Yes, devare, | could. By carrying the pilgrims’ luggage, or the pilgrims 
themselves, up the hill, if nothing else. That would have been no problem." 


"Why then did you come all this way?” 


"| came away for a reason. | was disenchanted with life. | thought | 
should get away for a while.” : 


"Disenchanted, and at your age! How come? Is it something you can 
tell me about?" 
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“Of course, swami, why not -- you ask me as my father would have 
done, you who are surely a father yourself. It’s just that there’s little to be 
gained by repeating my story.” 


“If there’s no harm in telling me, tell me. Let’s see if there’s anything 
we can do to help you.” : 


“But of course you will be of help, swami— you who must have heard 
a great many such tales. It would be a solace to me if you, who know the 
world, can offer me a word of comfort.” 


And he told me his story. 


Ill 


Venkatiga was one of the seasonal labourers of his village. There were 
in the village a number of his relatives and friends; he grew up with his cousin 
Rangi, his father’s sister's daughter. The elders had decided on a match 
between them while they were still children. Rangi was a beauty; her eyes, 
her colouring, were a rarity amongst her people. Venkatiga was a tall boy, 
yet there had never been a time when she had not measured up to 
Venkatiga’s shoulders. As for her walk, it was as if the sculpted goddess 
herself had come striding forth out of the temple. The boy and the girl grew 
up companionably, carrying their loads up the hill for pilgrims. 


In due course they were married. And at this time their fortunes 
changed. A wealthy Reddy of that area happened to see her and seduced 
her with promises of silks and jewellery. 


“You might exclaim at the suddenness of it all, nayana. But.it is sudden 
only when we come to know of it. What do we know of the interval of time 
during which such a man has been upto his mischief? Besides, nayana, the 
heart of a woman is easily won. Who is to say which way the land shall 
slope? Now | am her husband, now she is looking at me; tomorrow a 
handsome youth crosses her path, she looks at him -- surely she intends no 
harm. And no harm is done if the gentleman does none. But what if he 
decides to? It is not every girl who says no. And what a man he was, with 
his moustache, his turban, the arrogance of his stance when seated on his 
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horse! When I, aman, envied him his authority, is it possible that a girl should 
resist the call of a man of his authority? The naive girl acceded to his wishes. 


Her parents tried to dissuade her, speaking of the disrepute it would 
bring the family. | spoke to her myself -- don’t, girl, | said. She was such a 
good girl, swami. In the days when we carried the load of pilgrims up the 
hill, she was honest through and through: countering any suggestion of petty 
thievery with the warning -- God will punish you! Later, if any boys tried to 
take liberties with her, she would silence them with -- What do you take me 
for, a prostitute? It was an evil hour that had befallen us. She began by 
visiting him secretly, and then one day she went to him and stayed there. 


My mother went to him and created a scene, accusing him of ruining 
my marriage. | had to drag my mother back home. | explained to her that 
since the matter concerned the daughter-in-law of the family, the more she 
raved, the more would be our loss of face. It would have been well if she 
had lived well; this not being the case, it was best to keep quiet. Her mother, 
_ my aunt offered to return the bride-price and advised me to marry again. She 
felt responsible; she was after all my father’s sister; she could not bear to 
see my life ruined, any more than my mother could. But | had no wish to 
marry again. 


| lived out three days at a loss what to do. Then the gentleman sent 
word saying he would give me my bride-price, and more money if | wished, 
if | would only abandon to him my claim to my wife, and marry again. 


| was anguished. | was furious. That evening | went to his house alone, 
in secret, and asked to see the master. 


He was afraid | would do him some harm. He had me called in to him 
only after | sent my assurance that | had come unarmed. She, who was my 
wife, was in the room at the back of the one he was seated in; | caught a 
glimpse of her. 


| said to him -- You speak of giving me a wife for a wife. Is such talk 
within the bounds of decency? What you have done is wrong. The Lord on 
the hill is witness to all. Send my wife back to me: in that lies good for you, 
good for me, and the salvaging of her honour. If instead you persist in your 
talk of money for a new wife, you will be hugging your selfish pleasure like 
a dog gnawing at a bone. Don't imagine that by enticing an artless girl you 
will gain happiness. 
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-- | do not wish to discuss these matters with you, he said. 


-- Very well, | said. -- Then let me once hear my wife say with her own 
mouth that she does not want me. Let her say it to my face. 


-- It was by her wish that | offered you your bride-price for you to marry 
another. Or else why should | have bothered? he said. 


-- | want to hear it once from her, | said. 


-- That you will, he said, and turning towards the inner room, he called 
out -- Are you there? Come here and say that which you wished me to 
convey: he wants to hear it. My wife came out. Her saree, her blouse, her 
anklets, her bracelet, how am | to describe them? This girl who had looked 
so good in her everyday clothes appeared to me grotesque in her finery. She 
did not look extraordinarily happy. | addressed her -- The sahukara says 
that the message he sent me was from you. Tell me so yourself. She did not 
open her mouth. | asked -- Do you wish that | should take back my bride-price 
and marry another? She nodded to say yes. -- Fine. But the Lord will not 
accept this. It cannot be right that we, who had walked together so often up 
the hill, should live our separate lives. If ever you should wish to come back 
to me, then do not hesitate to come back. | shall be waiting for you. With 
these words | started to leave. 


The sahukara laughed. Would a girl who had entered his house out of 
love for him return to a husband she did not care for? When | came out my 
mother, who had somehow got to know of my coming here and was waiting 
at the entrance, joined me. Listening to my account of what had taken place 
she asked me -- Why are you behaving like a fool? My mother-in-law said 
- The girl is out of her senses and has brought disgrace to her family. 
Instead of asserting yourself and dragging her home by the hair, what is this 
wonderful soft approach you’re adopting? 


The senior wife of the sahukara sent word through a woman to my 
house. She was very sorry that her husband had seduced my wife. She hac 
nothing against his marrying another woman; but in taking away a marriec 
woman he was bringing ruin upon himself. If 1, the husband, were to take 
my wife away to some distant place she was prepared to underwrite my 
expenses and to extend any other necessary assistance. 
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None of this was acceptabie to me, nayana. My sole concern was the 
question of how | should conduct myself towards my wife. What people 
wouid think of me, what people would say about her family, what would 
happen to the sahukara, such questions were mere unnecessary complica- 
tions. The girl whose hand | had grasped in marriage had broken away from 
the home. What should be my conduct? Should | rant, should | raise my 
hand at her, should | force her? Or should | let her go? What must! do? | 
could only do what came naturally to me. She who had accepted my hand 
had now let go. | felt depressed. But! did not feel anger. | did not feel a 
desire for another woman. My only certainty was that | was to be her refuge, 
if not now then in the future, if not in this birth then in the next. This is why 
| paid no heed to any advice. | left the very next morning for this place. Here 
| eke out a living; what little | save | send to my mother. Where | live now 
there are a few people from my place; | pay one of them for whatever food | 
am given. And thus | live." 


= 


IV 


My casual inquiry into Venkatiga’'s affairs had made me witness to a 
tragic drama; it was as if a passing glance into what looked like a well had 
revealed the bottom of the world. Who would have thought the life of a seller 
of firewood on the streets could be so full of woe? Misery, yes; the misery 
of not enough food, not enough clothing, the misery of poverty. But the 
shape of sorrow in this life had the unreality of a play; and this ordinary man, 
bearing the burden of a life ruined with the same strength as he bore his load 
of firewood, assumed the proportions of a tragic hero. | felt a real wonder at 
his strength, or was it his greatness? What consolation was | to offer in the 
face of such sorrow? Indeed, listening to him narrate his Story, he did not 
appear in need of any words of consolation from me. Yet to say nothing 
would be improper, so! said, "| am sorry you had to face such difficulties at 
your age.” 


He returned, "It is the wish of the Lord on the hill, swami; we have to 
eat what he serves." At this time two others appeared on the path; 
Venkatiga called out to them to help him lift up his load onto his head. He 
offered me respectful salutations and started to leave. 


| too got up to return home; then | felt the need to ask, "Venkatappa, 
how long is it since you left home?" 
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"Six months, swami," he said. 


After this incident | would encounter him on this path once in a month, 
or once in fifteen days. If | happened not to notice him, he would himself 
come up to salute me. It also happened the other way a couple of times. 
"How are you, Venkatappa, are you on your way to bring firewood? How's 
your business? | haven't seen you for some time,” | would say; he would 
make an appropriate reply, with his characteristic gentle respectfulness; and 
so we kept up our acquaintance. 


It occurred to me one day, seeing Venkatiga cheerful inspite of the 
intolerable pain in his life, that there was in him a consciousness that was 
invincible, like that of the deserted village. Or a living essence like that of a 
devakanigile tree which lost all its leaves and yet stood covered with flowers. 


Vv 


Ordinarily the story should have ended here. But if it had, | should not 
perhaps have troubled to tell it. The story of Venkatiga moved on this year; 
and it is with pleasure that | recount the rest of it. 


About a month ago | met him on our usual path. "Well, Venkatappa, 
has your firewood business been good?" | asked. 


"It has, nayana, and by your blessings even greater good has come to 
pass,” he said. 


| could not imagine what could have happened. Had someone engaged 
him to supply firewood regularly at thirty rupees a month? What was this 
greater good of his? Could that wife of his have returned? Not likely. With 
these thoughts rushing through my mind | asked, "What is your news?". 


"The day after | last met you fifteen days ago, | got a letter from my 
village. It had been written at my mother’s request. That sahukara appears 
to have got hold of yet another woman; there was pandemonium in his house. 
His wives threatened to leave. This girl too felt very upset -- | will not live 
with you, she is reported to have said. -- Do you think you are here by right, 
as a wife? Like a bitch you came here with your open mouth running after 
hot food, and now you give yourself airs, he is said to have replied. -- A 
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god-like husband | deserted to come to you, | was benighted. Then you 
spoke soft words and brought about my downfall, you were the enemy. Now 
you speak harsh words and lead me into grace, you.are my saviour. And 
she abandoned the silks and the jewellery he had given her, fell at the feet 
of his wives and sought their forgiveness; and then she came away. She 
came to my mother and said -- | shall do as you bid and eat what you give. 
Before my mother could think of what to say, her mother interposed harshly 
-- You left at your will, and you return now that it is no longer your will to stay 
there. The husband who can teil us whether we are to take you in or not is 
not here. Seek him out; if he accepts you, live; else rot. -- She is coming to 
Bangalore tomorrow -- the letter ended. 


| don’t know if | felt happy or sad. The next day | did not go out for 
firewood, but stayed back. Imagine her courage, nayana, she came all alone 
all the way, carrying the baby. | was sitting in front of the house. She came 
straight to where | was. She asked people for directions all along the way 
and came right up to where | sat. She had not expected to face me right 
there. She saw me. For a moment she was taken aback. The next moment 
she laid her infant at my feet, touched her forehead to the ground and sobbed 
-- | have found my Lord again, let me live if you will, else let me die. | picked 
up the infant. How can one turn away a tender infant? -- Get up , | said. | 
helped her rise up, and calling the womenfolk of the house | was staying in 
| said -- My wife has come. Please give us some place until we set up house. 


The third day after that we took on rent half a portion of a thatched hut. 
From the hour when you touched with your elder’s hands the logs that | was 
burdened under, my life, like a dry tree sprouting again, has taken a good 
turn.” 


"| am very happy to hear it. So, you are not angry with your wife. It is 
not wise to harbour ill-will," | said. 


"Indeed, no, nayana. A naive girl. Even now. She does not know any 
better, poor thing,” he said. 


| was astonished at his large-heartedness. "The child must be taken 
good care of," | said. 


"So | shall, swami. She must have been apprehensive about what | 
would say about the child, accept her though | might. The day she came, 
after a while she brought the child to me and said -- Look at his brow, look 
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at his nose, he looks like you. Why would | check to see if this were true or 
not? To reassure her | said -- True, he looks like me. Her mind was set at 
rest. What does it matter whose a child is? It is the infant Krishna. Blessed 
are they who bring it up.” 


"Is the child about a year old now?" | asked. 


"A month more or less. What is the point of asking? If | ask she may 
feel hurt at the investigation. It is her happiness that matters, swami, not |," 
he said. 


Every word was a testimony to the greatness of Venkatiga’s soul. "Do 
you have enough to live on?" | asked. 


"More than enough, nayana. Even so, my wife comes with me every 
other day, to add what she can to our earnings. It is unnecessary: a load on 
her head, the child at her hip, she can hardly manage to walk. We have 
enough to live on." 


VI 


On Rathasaptami day | met Venkatiga on the other side of the rise 
where | had first encountered him. "All well?” | asked. 


"It is so, by the blessings of the elders," he said, and then added , "A 
letter came from our village the other day. It appears that someone cut that 
sahukara down. Poor man, what a waste of a life." 


| asked, "Did you tell your wife the news?" 


"She knew about the letter. | took it to be read out. Coming back, | told 
her the news was that mother and mother-in-law were both well. But she 
must have read my face. She looked at me and said -- What else? Tell me. 
| said -- What else do you want to know? -- Why else should you look at me 
like that? Is it because something has happened to him? What do | care? 
A wrong knot got tied; it untied itself. | would be happy to hear that he lives 
well. If not, he will only ruin himself further, she said. -- He won't ruin himself 
any further, | said. She understood -- Not everyone is good like you. The 
serpent which comes out into the street will be killed by someone or the other, 
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that’s for sure. His story has come to an end, she said. | said nothing. Her 
eyes grew moist. 


"The heart of a woman, it grieves even over the death of a foe." 


By now we were at the crest of the rise. The land sloped down towards 
the deserted village. As we looked in that direction Venkatiga said," She 
came with me today, nayana. The child gave us a bit of trouble. To stop to 

pacify it would have delayed us, moreover it did not matter if she was spared 
carrying her burden for one day; | left her sitting by the well, under the shade 
of the neem tree. There, nayana, you see that woman and that child there, 
that is my wife and child." 


| looked. Into that village, which had been wiped out long ago, that 
mother and child had brought new life. The mother was engaging the child 
in play with a few devakanigile flowers. As we started to leave, Venkatiga 
said to me, "Swami, a word." 


"What is it, Venkatappa?" 


"You are my benefactor. Please bless the mother and child. But please 
do not reveal your knowledge of the events of our village. It will hurt her.” 


"For goodness sake, why would | poke my nose into such things?" 


"| Know you wouldn't. | was just afraid that some stray word might 
escape your lips. Please forgive me," he said. 


We came to the old village. Venkatiga’s wife stood up, holding the child 
up on its feet against her legs. Venkatiga told her, "This is our benefactor, 
the gentleman | have spoken to you about. Do obeisance to him." She knelt 
down in obeisance; | blessed her. She then busily put the child down at my, 
feet; it screamed when it saw a strange man. "Please do not let the child 
cry, take him up," | said. When she had done so, | stroked its head and 
blessed it: "May he live a hundred years." 


For amoment| felt the impulse to see if the child resembled Venkatiga. 
| immediately suppressed it with the thought that an examination that the 
lawfully wedded husband had not thought fit to conduct was not one that | 
should conduct. It is with respect to such matters that our elders have ruled 
that we must not examine origins. 
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Venkatiga and his wife were very pleased with my blessings. As we all 
Started off, the mother and child ahead of us, Venkatiga and | a few paces 


behind, | said to him, "So it looks like you will stay here in Bangalore, after 
all." 


“Such it seems is the will of the Lord. If | had returned to my village, | 
could have gone up and down the hill of my father in the name of making my 
living. She is not interested in going back. Why should | desire that which 
my companion in life does not wish? | shall remain afar, and take the name 
of my Lord; He will take care of me," said Venkatiga. 


Vil 


Sriram finished his story. At this time the hawk on the tree flew away. 
| looked up at the sky in the hope of seeing the garuda birds. They were not 
to be seen. The three of us got up and came back home. 


Original in Kannada 
Translated by R. Amritavalli 
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CHILDREN OF MINI JAPAN 
A FILM SCRIPT 


1990 


BY 


CHALAM BENNURAKAR 


REEL — ONE 


SCENE -- 1 


oices of children and a teacher begin over block frames. A series of 
shots of children’s faces -- smiling, playing, jostling around. Hands 
working. Scene ends with a close up of the face of a working girl. 


Teacher : 


Mariamma, say your prayers. 


Children : The one who knows all. The one who gave us bread . To him 


Teacher : 
Children : 
Teacher : 
Children : 


Teacher : 


Children 


Teacher : 


Children 


Teacher : 
Children : 
Teacher : 
Children : 
Teacher : 
Children : 
Teacher : 
Children : 
Teacher : 
Children : 


we offer our respect. 


Repeat after me what | say : Sivakasi. 
Sivakasi. 

Kutty Japan. 

Kutty Japan. 


Virudunagar. 


: Virudunagar. 


The place where Kamaraja Nadar was born. 


: The place where Kamaraja Nadar was born. 


Rajapalayam. 

Rajapalayam. 

Mangoes. 

Mangoes. 

Madras. | 

Madras. 

Seat of Tamilnadu Government. 
Seat of Tamilnadu Government. 
Madurai. 


Madurai. 
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Teacher 
Children 


Teacher : 


Children 


Teacher : 
Children : 
Teacher : 
Children : 
Teacher : 
Children : 


Teacher 
Children 


Teacher : 


Children 


Teacher : 
Children : 
Teacher : 


: Meenakshi Amman Koil. 
: Meenakshi Amman Koil. 


Who said Amma? What have | written here? 


: No Sir...Amman...Amman. 


How do we spell this? Ka...Kaa... 

Kaa. 

Kaa. Sivakasi. 

Kaa. Sivakasi. 

What comes to your mind when you hear Sivakasi? 


Kutty Japan. 


| 
: What does Kutty Japan mean? Who can give an answer? 
: Sivakasi. 


Yes, but why do we call it Sivakasi? 


: They. make fireworks... They have printing presses. 


No. 
Match factories. 
No. Why do we call Sivakasi, Kutty Japan? What kind of 


people are the Japanese? 


Children 


Teacher : 


; They are very short... They weave cloth... 


What! They weave cloth? What do they do in Japan?... They 


work fast. Quickly...Quickly. Because of fast work in Sivakasi what do we 


call it? 
Children 


Teacher 
in Sivakasi? 


Children : 


Teacher 


: Kutty Japan. 
: Then why did you say they weave cloth...Do they weave cloth 


No Sir. 


: Then what do they do in Sivakasi? 
Children : 
Teacher : 
Children : 


Match factories. 
Then? 


Printing press...Fireworks. 
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Teacher : Alright. Remember this. Sivakasi means... 


Children : Kutty Japan. 


— ae 


SCENE -- i 


Street noises begin. Tilt down on a corrugated sheet. Titles appear 
rolling up from the bottom of the frame. 


_ KUTTY JAPANIN KUZHANDAIGAL 

CHILDREN OF MINI JAPAN 

Portrait of working children in Sivakasi. 
Cut to a sign board on the street. 

WELCOME TO SIVAKASI 

KUTTY JAPAN JAYCEES. 


Street shots. 

Buses. Street noises fade out. Interview with Ranganathan in English 
begins over the shots of carts. 

Hand carts. 


Water carts. 


Vans moving. Sign board of STANDARD MATCH FACTORY. Cut to 
Ranganathan. Scene ends with Ranganathan. 


RANGANATHAN 
CHAMBER OF MATCH INDUSTRIES. 


The hand made industry in India is a unique one. In so far as it is the 
only industry in the world where a non-mechanized sector has been able to 
overrun a mechanized sector. And that too a multinational. And today this 
industry is producing 85% of the country's output. And given the chance, 
this industry can produce 100% of the country’s requirement. Now, this is a 
low-technology product. | don’t see any need for a multinational to be still 
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in the country. After all 65-70 years ago we might have needed that 
Know-how. See, the pioneers of this industry, Mr. Aiyya Nadar and Mr. 
Shanmuga Nadar, who went to Calcutta in 1923. They got themselves 
trained by some Japanese in a semi-mechanized sector. But they came to 
Sivakasi and adopted it to a fully manually oriented production process. 
Okay. And as a result what has today come into existence is, there is an 
industrial discipline: there is industriousness; and there is an Indian cul- 
ture...(er)...an industrial culture. What | mean by industrial culture is, every 
worker young or old, when she enters the factory in the morning and when 
she leaves the factory in the evening, she is able to see an end product. To 
which she has contributed her own might. And wage structure today is such, 
that everybody is earning, | should say...fairly good wages...a very well 
balanced living wage. 


SCENE -- Il 


Factory noises over the shots of cutting of logs. 
A boy fixing a log. 

A boy tightening a wheel. 

A girl collecting wood sheets. 


A girl arranging the sheets. Splinting. A woman and a girl gathering 
the splint. 


A girl arranging the splints. Factory noise. Fade out. 

A group of girls filling frames. 

Noises of men playing dice. Fade in over boys herding the goats. 
Men playing dice. 


Interview with Ignatius begins in English over the shots of a girl filling 
é frame. Close up of the girl. 


Cut to Ignatius speaking in English. 


Scene ends with Ignatius. 
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OWNER. _ 


But due to the monsoon 
failure sometimes, there is no 
water in the tank. No water in 
the well. Then agricui- 
turists...what will they do? 
They dig the well. They are 
deepening the well. But still 
there is no water. No fountain. 
What could they do?... So, 
most of the people suffer like 
anything...suffering like any- 
thing. Then at last they come 
to matches. They send their 
children to go and work in the 
match factory. So, this area 
people only depending upon 
the matches. Suppose this 
matches business its not run- 
ning well...affected by any- 
thing, workers will be affected. 
About 50,000 workers all 
around. About 50,000 workers 
will suffer in this area, if match 
factory fails. Since the mon- 
soon fails you know. That's 
why all the people around Kazhugumalai, about 50,009 people will suffer. 
By depending on this match factory all are happy. All are well housed. All 
are well clothed you know. Only because of matches...all are well off. 


SCENE -- IV 


Factory noise over a series of shots of children working in a shed. 
Factory noises. Fade out over a close up shot of a pair of hands working. 
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Interview with Mariswari begins. Interview continues over a series of shots 
of girls working. Cut to Mariswari. Scene ends with Mariswari. 


MARISWARI 
A CHILD WORKER. 


M 
Q 
M 


: Five of us live here. 
: What do they do? 


: Father herds the cows. Mother works in the fields, and we go to 


work in the match factory. 


Cie 


Your elder sister? 


M : She also does this work. 

Q : How many bundles do you stick in a day? 

M : Sometime two bundles...Sometimes one. 

Q : How much do you get? 

M : For one bundle | get Rs. 1.25...No Rs. 3.25. 

Q : You work in the factory? 

M: Yes. 

Q : Which factory? 

M : | have worked at Amattur factory as well as here. 
Q: 
M 
Q 
M 
Q 
M 
Q 
M 
Q 
M 


Which factory here. 


: Seethalakshmi Factory. 

: With whom do you go to factory? 
: With my elder sister. 

: How old is your sister? 

: She must be around 20. 

: How old are you? 


| am 10...11 years old. 


: You are 11 years old!...For how long have you been doing this work? 


: Ever since | was a child. 
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Q : At what time do 

you go to work and when 
do you come back. 


M : | go at 7 in the 
morning and come back 
at 5-6 in the evening. 


ie 
Q : How do you go 
_to the factory? 


M : | eat gruel in the 
morning and go. 


Q: How do you go? 
Do you walk or take a bus? 

M : We go to Amattur by bus. Here, to the Seethalakshmi factory, | 
walk. 


: At what time does the bus come here? 

: It comes around 6 in the morning. 

: How many of you go from here? 

: About 10 to 30 of us. 

: When do they come back? 

: Around 5-6 in the evening. 

: What about lunch? Do you take it with you? 

: Yes, in the morning. 

: What do you carry? 

: Rice and sambar. 

: Do you go to the factory with you mother and sister? 
: Mother goes to the fields. My sister and | go to the factory. 
: Wouldn't you like to go to school instead? 

: Yes...1 would. 

: Then why do you work? 

: Simply...instead of simply playing... 


PZFEOZOZOZ OFZ OD ZOD Zz DZzO 


: Say it...say it properly. 
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: Simply playing around and sleeping is no good. So! stick these. 
: So that you can earn money? 

: Yes. 

: What do you do with the money? 

: | give it to my mother. 

: What does she do with the money? 


: She buys rice and vegetables to cook food for us. 


= OcS0-S Os 


SCENE -- V 


A single pan shot over a collage. made up of newspaper clippings and 
pictures. Sound of log-cutting leads to a performance of villupadal. The shot 
begins with the collage and ends with the shot of a child sleeping in a cloth 
swing. (Villupadal is a traditional performance widely performed in Thirunel- 
veli district. People sit through the night listening to the rendering of stories 
from epics. This particular extract is from Kamsavadha graphically describ- 
ing the mischievous childhood of Krishna) 


In a town 
of a thousand homes 


In the palace 
of mother Yashoda 


In the house 
of Nandagopala 


Little Krishna blossomed 
into an imp 


You know what wicked 
tricks that Krishna played? 


No 
what is it that he did? 
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Sneaked into the homes 
of sixteen thousand Gopikas 


Stole butter from 
swinging jars 


Threw stones at 
the dogs in the streets 
and twisted their tails 


Chased the calves 
pinched the thighs 
of sleeping children 


Stole pots 
of butter 


Haunted the dreams 
of sleepers 


Taunted those 
who were awake 


Played tricks 
on every one 


That mischievous kid 


Stole the sarees 
of girls as they 
bathed 


Hid in a tree 
and made them beg 
for their sarees. 
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SCENE -- VI 


A child sleeping in the swing: Silent portion. 
Cut to Prabhakaran. Interview, in Tamil, begins. 
Scene ends with Prabhakaran. 


PRABHAKARAN 
GRASS-ROOT ACTIVIST 


There is nothing new about children working in India. Our’s is an 
agricultural society. !n villages children are asked to tend cows and goats; 
to look after the little children; to fetch water, firewood. The notion of 
childhood is very different in our society. Even the toys bought for them are 
pots and pans, bullock carts etc. So that they learn to carry water, do the 
cooking. To imitate the elder’s actions. in an agricultural society one has 
to learn all this about life from a very young age. It is a way of growing up. 
into adulthood. But working in factories is sheer torture. | say torture, 
because work should enable us to lead a wholesome life. Not demean and 
dehumanize our lives. Look at this area Sivakasi. Nearly 2,50,000 children 
between the age of 5 and 10 work in match factories. Children start working 
along with their mothers at the age of 3. From then on upio the age of 18, 
for nearly 15 years, they don’t know anything about the world around them 
except that of matches, labels, paste and stench. "Run around, play you kid, 
dont just be a laggard" thus sang poet Bharathihar. But here they can't play. 
They are like small, very smail machines. You must have seen them around 
here. Abus comes honking at their doorsteps at four in the morning. These 
children are huddled out like cattle and sheep. No time to wash their faces. 
To brush their teeth. 


REEL -- ONE END 
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REEL -- TWO 


SCENE -- I 


Factory noises. 

Interior of the factory. Children, women working. 
Waxing the frame. 

Men mixing chemicals. 

Boys catching dipped frames. Men dipping. 

A girl filling a box. 

A boy rolling a band. 

A boy making bundles. 


Display of various brands of match boxes. Factory noise. Fade out. 
Interview with Ranganathan in English begins. 


Cut to Ranganathan. Scene ends with Ranganathan. 
_ RANGANATHAN | 
CHAMBER OF MATCH INDUSTRIES. 


The major criticism against this industry has been it has been employ- 
ing child labour. Most of our critics, why most of our critics, 100% of our 
critics have been from urban section. They don’t seem to have, any idea of 
the rural economy, the rural sector, the rural family. This industry started as 
a home industry in 1923. In 1924, excise duty was imposed. It was then 
that the industry was made to go into factories in order to have excise control. 
Even today, tomorrow morning if the Government of India takes it into its 
mind to abolish excise duty on matches you won't find factories. You will 
find only collection depots. Every work will be done at home and they will 
be brought and delivered at a particular place for the manufacturer or the 
proprietor, whoever it is, to take it and go. So that is the position. So much 
So, you see children...when it is a family...home industry, naturally children 
took part in it. And it is such a simple thing. Especially this frame filling 
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business. Mothers used to simply tell the children, to keep them out of the 
mischief, come on, you do it. And the children you know, as usual, they 
wanted to imitate the elders. They imitated it. And the mothers knew 
ultimately that every frame the child arranged could be encashed. And the 
child became a contributory to the family coffer. That is the history. And 
today people talking about, | mean children being exploited and all that, is 
totally wrong. Let me tell you that. Because there is no exploitation of 
children. The most important point is that equal wages are paid for equal 
work, irrespective of age and sex. Whether you be a forty year old man or 
a fourteen year boy, an eighty year old woman or an eight year old girl, they 
are paid equal wages because of piece work. There is no question of the 
management getting any advantage by employing only children in 
preference to the others. That kind of thing doesn't exist. And | have always 
been shouting from the place where | am sitting. See already the children 
are able to get two full packets of food every day. If the critics can adda 
little pickle to it let them do it. Let them tell us how to do it. Let them not 
come and destroy the enthusiasm of the management in such a way that the 
child would be kicked out of the employment and she will lose even that. 


SCENE -- II 


Cut to Prabhakaran. Interview in Tamil begins. 

Interview continues over shots of a bus approaching the village. 
Children getting down from the bus. 

Bus leaving the village. 

Scene ends with the voice of Prabhakaran. 


PRABHAKARAN 
GRASS-ROOT ACTIVIST. 


P: Itis like the devil quoting the Vedas. If you ask them, they will tell you 
that they provide work for so many people. And if they didn’t, these people 
would starve. Why do they have such an urge to provide work? Are these 
people their kith and kin? Their relatives? To send buses as far as 30 miles 
to pick up children...Just to save them? No sir. They give work so that they 
can earn profit. Crores and crores of it. 
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Q: | What about the worker? 


P: Atthe age of 19-20 he or she gets married. At21.he has a child. That 
child starts working in match factory even before he is five years old. And 
works there till he is seventeen, earning a maximum of Rs. 250. You know 
about prices. What can you do with Rs. 250? At 1/7 he is an adult and is not 
wanted in the factory anymore. They ask him to leave because they are 
scared. That he might form a union; that he might go on strike. Farming is 
pretty bad. What other skill does he have? No other work but quarrying. 
For 5 years he works there. What happens there? The worker gets married 
and has a child while working in the quarry. The child goes to work in a 
factory and works there for 15 years. Then, back to the quarry. 


SCENE -- Il 


Shots of two girls filling a frame. 
Repeat of the villupadal begins. 
Collage of newspaper dipping and pictures. 


Song continues and ends with collage shot. 
SCENE -- IV 


Cross fade of quarry sound. 
Close up of two men drilling a hole in the rock. 
Medium long shot of two men drilling. 


Quarry sounds fade out. Nallathayi. Interview with Nallathayi, in Tamil, 
begins with a close up of an old woman and a girl. 


Long pan shot of women and children in the quarry. 


Cut to Nallathayi, speaking. Scene ends with Nallathayi. 
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NALLATHAYI 
QUARRY WORKER. 


N: We depend on the quarry for our livelihood. Working in the match 
factory is not enough. We work in the quarry so that we can eat. 


Q: How many children do you have? 
: | have six. 

What do they do? 

All of them work here. 


Why don’t you send them to school? 


A OMe: wz 


: We can’t afford it. So we bring them here. No education. No family 
work. All we have is this...You should go and tell the government to help us. 


Q: How can we tell it? You voted for it. You should ask it for help. 


N: Howcan we go and ask those in the government? You should tell them. 
How can we go in search of those for whom we voted. We can't afford to 
spend ten rupees to go and search for them. You have come all the way 
here to make this film for them. Go and show it to them. Tell them to help 
us. The government has so much money it should help us. 


SCENE -- V 


Cut to Ignatius. Interview, in English, continues over the collage of 
newspaper clippings and pictures. Scene ends with the last sentences of 
Ignatius’s voice-over. 


IGNATIUS 
MATCH FACTORY OWNER. 


Government sometimes they allow some rebate you know. Sometime 
during the budget time they allow some rebate. That is all they do. We 
expect more rebate. Every year. Specially during the budget time, we 
expect more rebate. Since we are all running cottage matches. These are 
all not machine made you know. Simply manufactured by hand. Handmade. 
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Government can help more and more, we expect. And every year we are 
sending our representatives to Delhi. Government can help more to the 
owners of the factory...so that the owners may help the workers... may be 
generous to the workers. Now also they are doing. They are giving all 
facilities. Specially the Central Excise people are here. Central Government 
Officers are here. They will be very helpful...they will be correct in their 
activities. They are all nice with the owners...We are also nice with them you 
know. Like friends we are. They do their duty. They use to do their duty 
weil. Whenever they come and visit our factory we welcome, we oblige them. 
They will go through our accounts, if there is any defect, they correct it. 


SCENE -- VI 


Street noises. Fade in on a popular Tamil film song playing on radio. 
Tilt down from a tricolor flag to a Gandhi statue. Tilt up from the feet of the 
statue to the lock. 


SCENE -- Vil 


Sounds of a cart moving and of cow bells. 
Cart moving from close to extreme long shot. 
A farmer yoking a plough to the cows. 

The farmer ploughing. 


Cut to Sunderamurthy. Interview in Tamil. Scene ends with a shot of 
Sunderamurthy. 


SUNDERAMURTHY 
FARMER 


The Central Government, and State Government, have together raised 
the salaries of their employees by 400 crores. For how many of them?...For 
just 25 lakh employees! From 1977 to 1989 our total pending loan is 350 
crores. There are 5 crore farmers in Tamilnadu. For them the Chief Minister, 
Karunanidhi, couldn't waive a loan of 350 crores. But for 25 lakh employees 
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they could spend 400 crores! Now you tell me. Is this Government for 
farmers or for government employees. 


REEL -- TWO ENDS 


REEL -- THREE BEGINS 


SCENE -- I 


Children playing with a pully wheel. 

A boy holding a baby fowl. 

Pan shot of dry landscape. Prabhakaran. Interview, in Tamil, begins. 
Dried up well. Prabhakaran. 

Two girls making boxes. 


Scene ends with the interview. 
PRABHAKARAN 
GRASS ROOT ACTIVIST. 


Look around for yourself. Where is the greenery? Where are the 
wells? Like an oasis in a desert -- a well here, a well there. Whose wells 
are these? Those who own 10-15 acres. If you want a well you have to dig 
70-100 feet deep. To dig a well you need 50-60,000 rupees. For a pumpset 
another 20,000 rupees. How can a person who owns 1-2 acres invest 70,000 
rupees? Just one cent of land sells for 15,000 rupees in Bangalore or 
Madras. Here an entire acre costs just 1500 rupees. Land has no value. 
Because there is no income from the land. There is no rain here. No value 
for what we grow. Look at the market, prices just drop. Prices of chillies 
drop, but not of chilly powder. When they buy from us, the prices just drop. 
The Government has fixed a levy on paddy. It is okay. But why can’t they 
fix a levy on fertilizers also? Because the factory owners won't let that 
happen! They will organise to protest and threaten, not to invest. Farmers 
don’t have any union or organisation. All political parties just mouth sweet 
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words. That, agriculture is the backbone of our country. Without farmers 
the nation cannot survive and so on. But what really happens? 


Q: What happens? 


P: They mortgage the land. They can’t repay the loan. In the end a farmer 
has to sell all his land and migrate. You are here now. You should come 
here in April, May and June. This is a drought prone area. Here we have 
| four seasons. Winter, summer, summer summer, cold summer. All four 
‘seasons are summer. Autumn and all that you talk about don’t exist here. 
lf at all there is rain it is just for ten days, so that our children wont forget 
what rain is. Why am | telling you all this? Because the problem of child 
labour can’t be looked at in isolation. Our circumstances are such that we 
are unable to fulfill the basic needs of life and we end up sending our children 
to work in match factories. 


SCENE -- Ii 


Villupadal begins on the previous shot of girls making boxes. 

Cut to the Villupadal performance. 

Villupadal continues and fades out on: 

A boy walking in the lane. Street noises fade in. 

The boy walking in the street. 

The boy enters the lane. Interview with Ignatius begins in English. 
The boy enters a house. A woman filling a frame. Cut to Ignatius. 


Scene ends with the interview with Ignatius. 


| IGNATIUS 
MATCH FACTORY OWNER. 


There in Sivakasi, not only matches, but they have got so many variety 
of business. Here in Kazhugumalai specially matches only. There in 
Sivakasi...comparing Sivakasi, Kazhugumalai is nothing. Of course Kaz- 
hugumalai is one of the historical places in India, if youtake. Very historical 
place, Kazhugumalai. Shrine also. Hindu. Our Lord Murugan is living here. 
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Shrine. Kazhugumalai is a shrine. But comparing Sivakasi in business, 
Kazhugumalai is nothing, you see. Why they call it Kutty Japan you know. 
They have got so many business. Litho presses. Fireworks. Match fac- 
tories...So many business. Variety of business. Crackers you know. They 
are doing fire works. 


SCENE -- III 


Noise. of cutting 

Fireworks tubes drying in sun. 
A boy cutting the tubes. 

A boy filling the ring. 


Voices of children and a teacher begin and continue till the end of the 
scene. 


Repeat of the voice over played at the beginning of the film. 
A girl filling the wicker baskets in the ring. 

Cracker bundles. 

A man making bundles. 

Women mixing gun powder. 


SCENE -- IV 


Tea shop interior. Two men. 


Nallasamy. Interview in Tamil begins and ends with the sounds of 
laughter. 
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NALLASAMY 
FARMER. 


Poverty...only poverty. In Kamarajar district there is nothing but pover- 
ty. Children going to the match factory can earn at least ten rupees a day. 
What is the use of sending them to school? With what they earn we can at 
least have something to eat. They simply tell us, Japan is in our neighbor- 
hood. We have not reached Japan. We are still stuck in Korea. 


SCENE -- V 


Factory Noise. 

Children’s faces behind the fence. 
Faces of children. 

A girl making boxes. 

A girl filling a frame. 

A girl filling boxes. 

Prabhakaran. Interview in Tamil begins. 
A girl filling a frame. 

A boy filling boxes. 

A boy carrying a frame. 

Cut to Prabhnakaran. Scene ends with this interview. 


PRABHAKARAN 


_ GRASS-ROOT ACTIVIST 


P: The villages here are so different from others. In other villages children 
play in the evenings. Here you won't see children playing. From the morning 
mothers begin shouting at their children, who are out on the streets playing. 
Mothers will begin calling them to come and help with the chores. In other 
villages children play hide and seek in the evening, Chadugudu. Children 
listen to grandmother's stories. They dance, kummi and kolattam. Par- 
ticipate in various rituals and celebrations according to each season. Here 
you can't see anything like that. A stranger here in the evening wouldn't 
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know whether this place is dead or alive. Because children who go to the 
factory at 5 in the morning return at 7 in the evening. They work for 14 hours. 
For piece-rate. 


It is an illusion that if you work more you get more. Because, however 
hard you work, you won't get more than 10 rupees. There is no wage system 
here. No fixed hours of work. With the piece-rate system they really loot us. 
As a result what happens in our villages is that the knowledge, wisdom and 
the practices of one generation can't be passed on to the next. 
Grandmothers sit all by themselves. There is no interaction between father 
and son or anybody. All keep to themselves -- like a fragmented family. 
Their culture is destroyed. Culture is a big word. What | see is that they 
don’t play together. No grandmother stories. No family gossip. | think there 
is no life without all this. Now look at the children who tend cattle in the fields. 
They ride the buffaloes. They swim in the wells. They go around plucking 
wild fruits to eat. They organise games and play among themselves. Kids 
here can’t do that. Just think about this -- 2 lakh children from here work for 
14 hours a day, sitting crouched like this doing nothing but sticking matches. 
How can their minds flower? How can they grow? If it goes on like this for 
generation after generation, | tell you, one day this area will be the most 
Stupid place, full of empty headéd people. 


SCENE -- VI 


Single shot pan on children filling frames. Instrumental music begins 
- Shet ends. 
Titles begin. 


END 
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MODERN TELUGU POEMS 


Translated 
by 


B.V.L. Narayanarow 


| ARUDRA | 
The Book of God 


_ Almighty God's 

- printing press 
has published 
the song 
of human nature 


The many errors in printing 
are left for man 
to correct 


The Poetic Cart 


The poetic cart 
has two wheels 
equal 

and efficient 


What to say 
and how 


neither 
is superior 
to the other 


if either one 
is missing 
there is 
no cart 
moving 
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| GUR RAM VEGS HUA 


Dear Bat 


Dear Bat, 

You hang around 
in the temple 
with access 

to the Lord’s ear. 


When the priest 
is away 

please tell Him 
the story 

of this life. 


Us 


One God 
but two temples 


one country 
but two tribes 


of course, 
we have 
the same religion 


but 

when it comes to caste 
we fight 

like dogs 
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Fit for Poetry 


When 
it rained 


the pregnant frog 
in the gutter 
loosened its throat 
and croaked. 


"Man, this indeed, 
is life," 

said the bubble 
bursting. 


The unwed 
little gourd 
craved 

for its babe. 


The lonely dog 

stood up 

stared 

and stretched its body 
yawned 

and became 

silent. 


The cat 

fallen in the trench 
half-dead, 

and thinking of death 
mewed. 


The poet heard 
someone whispering 
in his ear 

that this is all 
poetry. 
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DUVVU RIERA MIRED Da 


Making of A Poet 


The notes 
of the humming birds 


the magic hues 
of the sunset 


and the faint melody 
of the insects 


make 
even a faimer 
a poet. 


D EWeurLA PALL ISK R I S H N AgSgeS Te Ro 


Uninhibited 


Let them laugh 
if they want to 


lam not 
ashamed 


floating 
on my songbird’s wings 


shining 
like a star among stars 


| will disappear 
in my music 


let them laugh 
if they want to. 
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Lonely 


He left me 
alone 
promising 

to return 

two days ago. 


When | went 

to bring water 

| swear 

| felt 

someone 
walked with me. 


When | looked 

into the mirror, 

now can | describe, 
| saw 

someone 

smiled behind me. 


When | sat 

in the pleasant 
moonlight 
frequently 

| started. 


He is true 
but who can tell? 


| see him 
in a vision 
all the time. 
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You mean 
an illusion? 


everything 
transitory? 


naive philosopher, 
you really mean, 
an illusion? 


the world 
transitory? 


impossible to see 
what we see? 


impossible to hear 
what we hear? 


memory 
lapse? 


dream? 
silence? 


you mean, 
an illusion? 


everything 
transitory? 


Hogwash 
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the landiord’s 
Rolls Royce, 
an illusion? 


the prince's 
fat wallet 
an illusion? 


Sir, 
how can it be? 


the cannon 
and the poison gas, 
an illusion? 


hey, 
what do you say? 


the sweating brow 
of the farmer 


the aching heart 
of the worker 


the starving belly 
of the beggar 
an illusion? 


tornadoes, 
earthquakes, 
revolts, wars 
wars, wars 


an illusion? 


hey, 
what do you say? 


memory 
lapse? 
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dream? 
silence? 
illusion, 
illusion, 


transitory, 
you say? 


VISWANATHA SATYANARA YRewA 


Sign of the Times 


When the poem 
was difficult 

the reader 

used to admit 
he was ignorant 


now he attacks the poet 
for being obscure 


Evil times! 
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POET S4F RIV LEGGE 


Poet’s Privilege 


You ask 
why | write 
the same old story 


Everybody eats 
the same old food 
since 

his taste and life 
are his own 


everybody lives 
the same old life 
since 

his experience 
is his own 


| describe 

the same old God 
since 

my faith and style 
are my own. 
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How? 


Into my hands 
fell a fruit 
bitten by a parrot. 


Would it be sweet 
or would it be sour? 


Lord, 
how can one know 
without tasting it? 


Walking in the street 
found a flower 
dropped from a garland. 


Would the fragrance be pleasant 
or would it be painful? 


Lord, 
how can one know? 
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Indrajal 


of Kanjars. The Kanjar family, which included a horse, a buffalo and 

a few dogs, had a total of twenty-one living creatures. Its chief, Maiku, 
was a big-boned, broad and hefty man. Kindness had never touched him. 
His smile always got lost in his thick beard and moustache. When the Kanjar 
women went into the village to beg, Maiku’s order was that if they did not, 
quite callously, leave their children at the doorsteps of the houses that 
refused them alms, they would be severely punished. 


Ore the village, on a small piece of barren land, there was a camp 


A singing girl lived with this ruthless clan. And a young man who played 
the flute. Both of them gave whatever they earned from their music to Maiku. 
Despite this, the happiness of Goli and Bela knew no bounds. For them, 
their daily meetings were heavenly and blissful. In this nomadic tribe, these 
were the only two who were different. Bela was virtually a prisoner. After 
her mother’s death, she had, along with her drunken and idle father, fallen 
into the clutches of the Kanjars. Her mother’s natural talent for music and 
singing ran in her blood. Since early childhood, she had learnt to imitate her 
mother and to sing in tune with her. 


Because of harsh government measures, the Kanjars found it rather 
difficult to carry on their traditional occupation as thieves and abductors of 
women. Even so, Maiku never let an opportunity go by. He was always 
concerned about the well-being of his tribe. That is why after the death of 
Goli’s father -- who was a clever actor and a magician -- Maiku had estab- 
lished his control not only over Goli but had also taken possession of his 
father’s equipment. Goli knew how to play the mahuar, but after Bela joined 
him, he had also learnt to play the flute. In the beginning, Bela had 
participated enthusiastically in his magical acts; but neither of them liked to 
carry Bhanumati’s magic basket around just in order to earn a few paise. 
Both of them felt that people would prefer to hear them sing rather than watch 
their magic performances. So they began to concentrate on their music. 
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Their income also increased. For the Kanjar clan, these two outsiders soon 
became invaluable. 


Bela was dark. Her youthfulness could not be contained within the form 
of her body, just as sunlight, hidden behind the dark clouds heavy with rain, 
cannot be stopped from bursting out and scattering its radiance. So deeply 
was she in love with Goli that her gorgeous black eyes seemed to sparkle 
with a drunken ecstasy. Her feet seemed to dance and her voice was full of 
laughter. She spread a sweet charm all around her. However, she was not 
married to Goli. 


While Goli played his flute, Bela sang her sweet songs about the 
delights of love. Because of her singing, the villagers never tried to force 
the Kanjars to leave the village and move on. While they feared and hated 
the other members of the Kanjar clan, they were fascinated by the music of 
Goli and Bela. Their music, however, needed the support of one nasty man 
-- Bhure, who played a small drum and accompanied Bela everywhere. 


Bhure was like a bad, brown wolf. Whenever Goli looked at Bela with 
his heavily lidded eyes, put his lips to the flute and, with his breath, made 
that piece of wood tremble with passionate music, Bhure would clench his 
hands with foul hatred and strike the drum violently. For a moment, both of 
them would be startled by the sheer rage of the drum beats. 


That day, Bela’s group had gone to play at the Thakur’s fort. They had, 
of course, been presented with clothes and money; but Bela had also been 
given aring. Maiku was happy to see ail the presents. Suddenly, there was 
a lot of noise from the porch outside. Maiku came out and saw that Bhure 
and Goli were fighting. Maiku growled so loudly at both of them that they 
were frightened. Goli said, "| was Sitting here, when Bhure came and abused 
me. When | didn’t say anything, he kicked me." 


"And he thinks that without his flute, Bela cannot sing. He told me that 
| had played the drum out of tune today,” replied Bhure, his voice choked 
with anger. 


Maiku started laughing. He knew that even though Goli was a young 
man, he was tender-hearted, and that he Was SO Overcome with love that he 
was timid, shy and gentle. He was quite incapable of asserting himself. If 
he had become excited that day, it was only because of Bhure’s rivalry. 
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Bela had also come outside. She looked contemptuously at Bhure and 
said, "So, weren’t you playing out of tune?" 


"If | don’t play out of tune, who will? Now you have a new lover! Bela, 
you seem to have forgotten that your father had fixed your marriage with me 
before he died! In return, | had given him the Nepali donkey which you ride 
these days." Bhure was so angry that he started frothing. He would have 
continued in this manner had Maiku not shut him up. Everyone fell silent. — 


? In that desolate place, where darkness played with starlight under the 
open sky, Bela sat humming something to herself. 


Near the hut of the Kanjars, there was a small grove of palas trees. It 
echoed Bela’s song. If a bee cannot be stopped from hovering around a 
lotus, how could Goli be persuaded to stay away from the grove? He was a 
gentle-hearted boy, but after the fight in the morning he felt a new confidence 
in himself. He now had the courage to fight for his love, for what belonged 
to him. His knife was at his waist. His flute was in his hands. As soon as 
Bela stopped singing, he repeated the tune on his flute. In the shadows of 
the grove, both of them sang like inspired birds. That day, they were so full 
of love that they lost all restraint and began to dance. That day, under the 
soft sparkle of the stars, two hearts met in ecstasy. That day, Bela dis- 
covered that she was a passionate young woman and Goli that he was a 
young man full of desire. 


But Bhure couldn’t stay away from there either. He had a long, 
dangerous-looking knife in his hand. Still locked in Goli’s embrace, Bela 
started screaming. Though Goli quickly leapt aside, he was hurt, but the 
wound wasn't deep. 


Like an injured tiger, Goli turned upon him. Bhure couldn't stand up to 
Goli. But before Goli could attack again, Maiku caught his arm. Goli stood 
there with his head down. 


Maiku said sharply, "Bela, you will have to marry Bhure. You can't play 
around anymore." 


Everything became confused before Goli’s eyes. He dropped his knife. 


His arm was free. Bela and Maiku walked away, supporting Bhure; no one 
paid any attention to Goli or where he went. 
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Everyone in the Kanjar tribe came to regard Bela as Bhure’s woman. 
Bela also accepted this without protest. But no one could stop her from going 
to the palas grove in the evenings. It was as if, when the sun set, she became 
slightly possessed. Even Maiku and Bhure were unable to prevent her form 
going there. Her determined eyes danced with anger and rebellion. 


The monsoons set in. The villagers had not lodged any complaint 
against the Kanjars with the police. The Kanjars earned money by cutting 
grass, chopping wood and doing various other jobs for the villagers. Some- 
times, they even got food for doing nothing. They caught birds and extracted 
oils from them, sold exotic medicines made from roots and herbs, distilled 
liquor and so established good relations with the village and the fort. The 
most astonishing thing, however, was that even though no one accompanied 
Bela on the flute, her voice seemed so full of sorrow that the clear tones of 
a flute seemed to echo through it. 


The unfulfilled and suppressed desires of the young girl had given her 
body a different beauty and charm. Her sharp eyes were more languorous, 
her walk more sensual, and her words more sonorous. In the Thakur’s fort, 
her singing was much in demand. 


She used to wear a chintz skirt and blouse, and a veil embroidered with 
gold which often slipped down on its own. Of course, half the village was 
madly in love with her. Everyone would wait for a chance to listen to her 
song or to catch a glimpse of her beauty. Children would gaze at her 
innocently, young men from their own proper place, and old men from the 
distance necessary to protect their reputations and their moral standing. 


When she sang in the courtyard of the fort, the Thakur would, while 
pretending to be busy with something else, listen to her song entranced and 
look at her from the corner of his eyes. 

Maiku was shrewd. He understood all this. One day, after the musig 
was over and Bela had left the fort with Bhure, he stayed behind for a while. 
Seeing him there, the Thakur asked, "What is it?" 


"Sarkar! | want to say something." 
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"What?" 
"This girl doesn’t want to leave the village. But the police harass us." 
“Doesn't want to go? Why not?" 


"After wandering a bit, she always returns to the fort; there she gets 


food..." | 


Maiku didn’t complete what he wanted to say, but merely smiled 


— meaningfully. 


The Thakur was startled and disturbed. Suppressing his anxiety for his 
reputation, he said. "So, what do you want me to do?" 


"Sarkar! she goes to the palas grove every evening. She sits and sings 
there till late into the night." 


"asi" 


"If you threaten her one day, then we could perhaps persuade her to 
leave with us.” 


Maiku left after setting his trap. He sat outside his hut, smoking his 
hookah and dreaming of his first thousand rupees. 


Bela’s lovely body was so full of passion that it sparkled and shimmered 
like a silver cloud. She believed with all the fervour of her heart that if she 
lived with Bhure, she would betray her love for Goli. She knew that her real 
husband was Goli. This knowledge mad? her soul dance with ecstasy. Her 
heart was possessed with the spirit of spring. Her feelings were as untamed 
as the winds from the mountains of Malay. Her voice had the wild sweetness 
of forest birds. Her eyes sparkled like a festival of flowers and every 
movement of hers was heavy with fragrance. She seemed as intoxicated as 
a swiftly flowing stream after the summer rains. 


Teday, she was overflowing with happiness. She tied a string of wild 


karonda flowers in her hair and started walking towards the forest, when 
Bhure asked her angrily, "Where are you going?" 
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"To see my lover," she retorted at once. Bhure knew that she held him 
in contempt and he was grieved by that. He cursed, "You will not be satisfied 
till someone's blood is spilt." 


The image of Goli was always before Bela’s eyes and the splendour of 
her affection for him now had a green radiance, for it was watered by his 
absence. Bela could never give up the joy of either dreaming about her 
lover or of making the forest resound with her songs of separation from him. 


It was evening, and the secluded grove, still wet with rain, quivered with 
the sound of crickets. Sitting under her favourite palas tree, Bela sang: 
"Nothing has changed, my love." 


In the lengthening shadows, it seemed that Goli had really turned his 
back on her and walked away like a stranger. As if he had lost the power to 
feel the agony and the longing in Bela’s song. 


Bela’s solitude made her sad songs of yearning and supplication sound 
even more sorrowful. The palas grove trembled with the sweet melancholy 
of her singing. Suddenly, the Thakur came riding on his horse and broke the 
spell. 


"Bela! What are you doing here?” 


Startled, Bela stopped in the middle of her song. She recognised the 
Thakur. Often in her whimsical moods, she had imagined him as an inac- 
cessible mountain and had laughed at her own fancy. Nervous, she stood 
still. She didn’t speak, but thought to herself, "Did | have any right to leave 
Goli and live with Bhure? If not, then...” 


The Thakur said, "You are alone. What if a wild animal attacks you?" 


Bela burst out laughing. The Thakur became bolder. He leaned down 
from his horse, held her shoulder and said, "Come. I'll take you home." 


Her body trembled with excitement and the Thakur became more and 
more infatuated. He asked, "Bela, will you come with me?" 


"Bhure is my husband!" There was a terrible irony in what Bela said. 
More than anything else, she wanted to be released from Bhure. Gently, she 
rested her head on the Thakur’s knee. Fora moment, both were silent. But, 
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at that very instant, two figures appeared out of the surrounding darkness. 
"Bela!" Bhure called out in a stern voice. 


At once, the Thakur became aware of the danger. His hand reached 
for the handle of his sword. Bhure said, "Now | know why you come to the 
forest every day. | shall not rest until | have skinned you alive." : 


They had already decided that the Thakur was guilty. Therefore, he 
_fesolved not to defend himself. "Before you kill her, think about yourselves. 
By suspecting me you are making a mistake. | was..." he said arrogantly. 


It was then that Maiku stepped forward. He said, "Sarkar! Bela can no 
longer live with the kanjars. 


"What do you really want?" The Thakur was no longer nervous, but he 
was still puzzled by what had happened. 


"After this, she can only live with you. Bhure can no longer keep her 
as his woman and stay in the tribe." Maiku was a cunning man. In that 
darkness, he could see the coins of silver that would soon be shining before 
his eyes. 


The Thakur became his old haughty self again. The little sense of 
discretion that was still left in him vanished. 


"What do you want?" 
"One thousand." 


"Fine. Come with me." As he said this, he took Bela by her hand and 
left. Bhure mumbled something angrily, but Maiku sent him away and 
followed the Thakur. Bela walked beside the horse, holding its reins. 


The next day, the Kanjar tribe left the village. 


Many years had passed after this incident. Bela was now regarded as 
the Thakur’s beloved woman. She was treated with respect as the lawful 
wife of the family. Her house was furnished with all sorts of new things. She 
learnt music from a renowned teacher. She also had a fine apartment of her 
own inside the fort. The Thakur had spent many joyful nights with her there. 
Yet, there were times when the Thakur felt that Bela didn't really love him. 
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He knew that somehow he had been caught in a net of illusions. But he also 
knew that there was no escape. 


One day, an actor came to the village. He performed a number of 
acrobatic and magical tricks. There was a woman with him who always kept 
her face veiled. As he finished his performance and picked up his basket to 
leave, a few of the bolder spectators asked him, "Doesn't your woman act 
with you?" 


"She does, Sarkar! She'll perform for you another day." 


He said this and left, but the sound of his flute drove Bela mad with 
excitement. It was as if a caged bird, used to wandering in the forests, had 
been reminded of trees laden with spring flowers. 


The next day, a large crowd gathered outside that fort. Goli entertained 
everyone with a fine performance. The spectators were fascinated by his 
skills as a magician. Suddenly, he said "Sarkar! There is a terrible demon 
in the sky. I'll go up and fight him. Please look after my woman." 


Goli took out a rope and threw it up into the sky. It stood up straight. 
As the people watched, he climbed the rope and disappeared into the sky. 
Everyone was spellbound and wondered what would happen next. They all 
forgot to pay attention to his woman. 


Suddenly, the eyes of the spectators turned towards the gate of the fort. 
They saw Goli coming towards them. He was drenched in blood. He saluted 
the Thakur and said, "Sarkar! | have defeated the demon. Now | deserve a 
reward." 


So pleased was everyone with his performance that they showered 
money on him. He filled his bag, looked around and said, "Sarkar, please 
return my woman, | too..." He looked around, but she was not there! Goli 
held his head in his hands and sat down in grief. And when, even after a 
search, she was not found, he cried in lamentation, "This is unjust. The 
Thakur has abducted my beautiful woman and hidden her in his fort. | know. 
| am sure." Everyone started laughing. People thought that he was going 
to show them another trick. 
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The Thakur said, "Go and search for your beautiful woman in my fort." 
It was getting dark. Goli pretended to be afraid and acted as if he was 
Searching for her. Then he closed his eyes and began to think. | 


Some people said, "Why don’t you go and look? Find out where your 
beautiful woman is." 


gee 


"Shall | go in, Sarkar?" 
The Thakur laughed and said. "Yes, yes, why don’t you go?" 


Goli walked towards the new apartment. A little hesitantly, he went 
inside. Bela was sitting at a window, absorbed in watching the crowd 
outside. When she saw Goli coming towards her, she couldn't contain her 
excitement. None of her maids was present. They had all gone to see the 
magic show. Goli threw down his basket and said, "Bela! Come quickly!" 


Bela’s heart was rent with passion. At once, like a wandering men- 
dicant who is willing to give all his blessings for a fistful of alms, she decided 
to sacrifice everything she had. She covered her face like the woman who 
had accompanied the magician. Slowly, she followed him out into the crowd. 
People started clapping. There was laughter all around. That veil, that same 
veil which had never been lifted, fluttered a little in the evening breeze. The 
Thakur laughed heartily. With folded hands, Goli wished him farewell. 


It was getting dark. As Goli, accompanied by Bela, reached the crowd 
near the gate, a boy came up and whispered, "The tonga is ready." 


The three of them went and sat in it. The tonga drove away, quickly. 


The crowd was still gathered around the Thakur and was Praising the 
magician and his wonderful tricks. 


Original in Hindi 
Translated by Alok Bhalla 
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Surya Prakash : Painter 


ge, urya Prakash is one of those rare arid gifted painters who is in love with 
Mm the earth as a place of loveliness and delight, of well-being and — 
Lf trustworthiness. Every canvas of his, which records the shades of 
beauty that lie around him, is an act of homage and an expression of 
gratitude. There is in each object he paints a translucence of colours and 
an exuberance of forms; a luminosity and an enchantment. His paintings 
are, perhaps, like the dreams that decorate the souls of those who, as the 
books of holy-lore say, are granted the boon of joy and creativity. 


| Surya Prakash's work is enigmatic and yet transparent. In his paintings 
there are no men, no objects of use, no technologies of things; in them there 
is nothing which is representative of the fatigue of the social world or of the 
bitterness and crueity of competitive politics; nothing which belongs to our 
daily lives of flint and steel or can be expressed by nard geometric designs 
and sharp tense line. Instead, his paintings are calm, gentle, utterly serene 
meditations on the simple and elementary things of the natural world. His 
canvases are full of sunlight and falling leaves, shadows over hills and 
flowers, rocks and the rustle of water across lakes. They create non-violent 
spaces in which there Is an endless play between the rich, red-rust glows of 
sunsets and the shades of saffron that spread across fading leaves, or 
between the warm benediction of an orange-coloured line deeply drawn 
across the canvas and the rich variety of greens that weave or fuse their way 
into an infinity of things in the universe. Surya Prakash doesn't seek to 
explain the things he paints or look for a purpose Or a meaning in them. He 
is a non-egotistical painter who accepts without anxiety that stones, leaves, 
morning light, hills, reflections in water are things which are simply given, for 
him it is the very ‘presentness’ of such things which makes the earth a place 
of glory. Indeed, watching his paintings | am reminded of the Zen master 
who, when asked whether the visible tree was real, said that It was so, and 
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when he was further asked in what sense was it real, answered that it was 
real in every sense. 


It is not surprising that the canvases of Surya Prakash create a sense 
of flatness of spaces so as not to give any object or shape a place of privilege 
and that his brush spreads across the paint smoothly and evenly so as to let 
each colour glow with the same strength. There is no contention between 
the shanes he paints or the colours he uses. No particular form invades the 
entire available space and establishes its sovereignty over it. Every shape 
that is observed is only a fleeting aspect of any object, a partial revelation of 
its essential form, a delightful moment in the peaceful processes of change 
which defines our lives. At the same time no single colour draws exclusive, 
dazzling attention to itself. There is a profusion of colours whose presence 
and place is decided, not by the formal laws of symmetry and chromatic 
value, but by the free impulse of the imagination. Each colour reveals its 
rich tonal variety and blends into other strong, elemental colours. Reds and 
yellows and blues and greens swirl and flourish around one another, fold and 
Slide into each other and so create, as if out of their own energic abundance, 
designs of beauty. Each painting by Surya Prakash restores to us our 
ancient, lost sense of the earth as a place of change and play, mortality and 
delight. 
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Azra Abbas teaches Urdu in a government college in Karachi. Her first 
book was a long prose-poem, Neend ki Musaftain (The Distance Covered in 
Sleep). Her second collection, Maiz Par Rakhay Hath (Hands on the Table) 
appeared in 1988. 


Vishwamitra Adil isa well known writer of film-scripts and songs. He 
has also translated into Urdu plays by Arnold Wesker, Bertold Brecht and 
others. At present he lives in Hyderabad. 


R. Amritavalli teaches at the Central Institute of English and Foreign 
Languages, Hyderabad. She is the grand-daughter of Masti Venkatesa 
lyengar. 


U. R. Ananthamurthy was recently elected the president of the Sahitya 
Academy. His novel, Samskara, is considered to be a classic of modern India 
and has been translated into numerous Indian and European languages. His 
novels, stories and poems have established him as one of India’s finest 
writers. 


Tanvir Anjum studied English literature and linguistics at the University 
of Karachi and University of Texas. Her only collection of poems, Andekhi 
Leharain (\Invisible Waves), was published in 1982. In 1983, a small group 
of poems was published in Adab-e-Lateef, Lahore. 


Arudra (Bhagavatulu Sadasiva Sankara Sastri) is a highly respected 
poet, critic, journalist and playwright in Telugu. Amongst his works are Paila 
Pachisu, Arudra Naatikalu, and a 13 volume history of Telugu literature. 


Chaiam Bennuraker is an independent film-maker who lives adhd 
works in Bangalore. Kutty Japanin Kuzhandaigal, his first film, won major 
awards at film festivals held at Nyon, Yamagata, Leipzig and Bombay. 


Alok Bhalla teaches at the Central Institute of English and Foreign 
Languages, Hyderabad. He has published six books and numerous articles 
on literature and politics. He has also translated into English, Nirmal Verma’s 
Raat Ka Reporter, Jainedra Kumar's Kalyani and stories by Intizar Husain, 
Mohan Rakesh, Vatsayana and others. 
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Probal Dasgupta teaches linguistics at the University of Hyderabad. 
He has published extensively, both in English and Bengali on linguistics 
literature and politics. 


Faiz Ahmed Faiz (1911-1984) is generally considered to be one of the 
greatest modern poets in Urdu of the Indian Sub-continent. He was born in 
Sialkot and did his Masters in English Literature from Government College, 
Lahore. His poems were a source of inspiration for people who fought for a 
life of decency and reason against forces of tyranny. He was imprisoned by 
the Pakistan government for years. He was also a well-known political 
columnist and a screen-play writer. In 1962 he was awarded the Lenin Peace 
Prize. 


Asif Aslam Farrukhi was born in Pakistan in 1959. He teaches in the 
department of Health Sciences in the Aga Khan University at Karachi. 
Considered to be one of the most promising of the younger writers in Urdu, 
he has already published three collections of short stories and has translated 
into Urdu ( with Afzal Ahmed Sayyid) poems by Milosz and Rozewicz. 
Translation of seven modern Urdu writers, An Evening of Caged Beasts (with 
Frances Pritchett), will be published soon. 


Intizar Husain was born in India in 1925. In 1947 he migrated to 
Pakistan and has been living since then in Lahore. He is an acknowledged 
master of the short story in Urdu. Thus far he has published six highly 
acclaimed collections of stories. He has also published one novel, Basti, 
which is a classic account of the partition of the Indian Sub-continent. His 
essays on the art of storytelling have established his reputation as a fine 
Critic. 


Sarvat Husain teaches English at a government college in Hyderabad 
(Sind). One of the best known of the ghazal writers in Pakistan, he has a 
vast body of published works. His first collection of poems, Aadhay Saiyaray 
Par, appeared in 1987. 


Masti Venkatesa lyengar (1 891-1986), one of the most distinguished 
writers in Kannada, received the Jnanapeetha award in 1985. His published 
works include ten collections of Stories, three novels, fifteen plays, sixteen 
collections of poems and an epic. He also wrote biographies of Tagore, and 
Sri Ramakrishna, and translated Tagore and Shakespeare into Kannada. He 
was awarded the Sahitya Academy award twice. 
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Gurram Joshua is a well-known Dalit poet in Telugu. He worked for 
the All india Radio for years. Some of his best known collections of poems 
are Firdausi, Khandakavyam, Bapuji, and Christ Charitra. 


Devulapalli Krishna Sastri (1897-1980) was one of the finest poets 
of the romantic school in Telugu. A scholar, critic, social reformer and 
film-script writer, he was awarded the Padma Bhushan by the Indian Govern- 
ment. Amongst his publications are Krishna Paksnam and 
Pravaasamu-Urvasi. 


Shiv K. Kumar received his Doctrate from Cambridge and was the 
Vice- Chancellor of The University of Hyderabad. He has established his 
reputation as one of the finest poets in English in India. Recently, he was 
given the Sahitya Academy award for a collection of poems. He has also 
published novels, short stories, plays and critical works. 


B. V. L. Narayanrow teaches at the Central Institute of English and 
Foreign Languages, Hyderabad. He has published papers on linguistics and — 
Sanskrit grammar. He has also translated extensively from Telugu into 

English. 


Surya Prakash is a well-known painter who lives and works in 
Hyderabad. His paintings are in private collections and galleries all across 
the world. 


Jayshankar Prasad (1890-1937) was a leading member of the roman- 
tic school of Hindi writing. During his brief life, he wrote novels, stories, plays 
and poems. His epic poem Kamayani is justly regarded as one of the great 
achievements of modern Hindi writing, while his novels, Titlee (Butterfly) and 
Kankal (Skeleton) are considered to be classics. 


Frances Pritchett teaches Urdu and Hindi at Columbia University. She 
1as done extensive research on the Urdu ghazal and the dastan. Her book 
on the quissa, entitled Marvelous Encounters, was published recently. Her 
_anslation of Intizar Husain’s Basti and a collection of modern Urdu poets 

with Asif Aslam Farrukhi) will be published soon. 


Duvvuri Ramireddy (1895-1947) was a poet, farmer and film director. 
de will be remembered for his collections of poems Krishiivaludu and 
aulaabiitota, and his translation of Omar Khayyam into Telugu. 
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Basavaraju Appa Rao (1894-1933) was a lyricist, journalist and a 
Gandhian. He wrote simple, direct and modern Telugu which was close to 
everyday speech. His poems are collected in Basavarju Appa Rao 
Geetamulu. 


Nanduri Subba Rao (1895-1957) was a poet and a lawyer. He will be 
remembered for his portrayals of rural Andhra and his hold lyrics about young 
lovers. 


Zishan Sahil divides his time between Karachi and Hyderabad (Sind). 
He has published a poetic narrative and few translation. His first collection 
of poems, Arena, was published in 1985, and his second collection, Chidion 
Ka Shor (The Noise of Birds), in 1989. 


Saiduddin is a young poet who lives in Karachi. His first collection of 
poems, Aaat (Night), has established his reputation as one of the most 
intresting of the contemporary poets writing in Urdu. 


Sampat (Sankhavaram Sampat Raghevacharya) was poet, scholar, 
critic and teacher. Apart from being a well-known poet, he was also the 
translator of Kalidas’s Meghasandesamu into Telugu. 


Vishwanatha Satyanarayana (1 893-1976) was a prolific writer. He 
won the Jnanapith Award in 1971. He is well known for his poems, songs, 
novels and plays. Amongst his works are Andhra Prasasti (Poems) ; 
Veyipadagalu (novel) and a rendering of the Ramayana. 


Afzal Ahmed Sayyid was born in Ghazipur, India. He lived for a brief 
while in Dhaka and completed his education in Beirut. At present he is an 
entomologist for the government of Pakistan. Since 1984 he has published 
three collections of poems and has translated into Urdu, with Asif Aslam 
Farrukhi, poems by Milosz and Rozewicz. 


Sara Shaguftah committed Suicide at a young age. She is regarded as 
a major poet who has written movingly about sad fate of women in modern 
Pakistan. Her only collection of poems, Aankhain (Eyes) was published 
posthumously in 1985. She is reputed to have written a novel, Man’s Koran, 
which has disappeared. 


Sree Sree (Sreerangam Sreenivasa Rao, 1910-1989) is one of the 
most famous of the modern revolutionary poets in Telugu. His poems, which 
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were experimental in form and meter, set a new trend in modern Telugu 
literature. He also wrote songs for films. His poems have been collected in 
_ Sree Sree Sahityamu. 


Rabindranath Tagore (1861-1941) was awarded the Nobel Prize for 
Literature in 1913. He was a poet, novelist, playwright, painter, educationist 
and song-writer whose influence in all those fields was enormous. New 
translations of his works into English are in progress and should enhance 
his reputation as one of the greatest writers of this century. 


Nirmal Verma is an acknowledged master of the short story in Hindi. 
He won the Sahitya Academy award for his collection of stories, Kawey aur 
Kala Pani. He is also one of the most sensitive critics and thinkers in modern 
India. Thus far he has published three well-known novels (Lal Tin Ki Chhat. 
Ek Chithra Sukh and Raat Ka Reporter); five collections of short stories and 
many volumes of literary and social criticism. He has also translated a few 
Czechoslovakian novels into Hindi. 
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